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MopERN LaNnGuaGE NOTES’ 


VOLUME XXXV DECEMBER, 1920 NUMBER 8 


LA CHANSON PROVENCALE DU PELERIN DE 
SAINT-ROCH 


Nous n’entreprendrons pas de retracer ici ce que fut l’épidémie 
de peste qui désola Avignon de 1721 4 1722. Moins “ célébre ” que 
celle de 1580-81—la “grande peste” de Bouche et autres historiens, 
bien qu’efit déja été appelée de ce nom celle de 1347-48, qui enleva 
Laure 4 Pétrarque '—elle a été décrite, d’abord par P. Charpenne, 
dans son Histoire des réunions temporaires d’Avignon et du 
Comtat Venaissin a la France, parue, en deux volumes, 4 Paris en 
1886, puis par M. Paul Gaffarel et le Marquis de Duranty, dans 
leur gros ouvrage sur La Peste de 1720 a Marseille et en France 
(Paris, 1911), alors que l’ancien chapelain de Saint-Louis des 
Francais 4 Rome, M. G. Fraikin—auteur d’une assez médiocre 
publication sur les Nonciatures de France sous Clément VII, dont 
le premier volume vit le jour dans la Collection des Archies 
Religieuses de V Histoire de France qu’avaient entreprise les édi- 
teurs Picard et Gabalda 4 Paris—a donné, en 1912, dans les Annales 
de Provence, p. 153-165, trois documents extraits des Archwes du 
Vatican: La Peste en Provence sous la Régence, (Mémoire de 
purifier les Eglises dans les Villes qui ont été attaqués (sic) de 
la Contagion; Mémoire sur la désinfection générale des maisons, 
meubles et effets qui ont servi et ow il y a eu des pestiferez; Com- 
position et doze des parfums, avec la maniére de parfumer): 
véritable traité, comme l’on voit, d’hygiéne . . . telle qu’on l’en- 


1Cf. Baluze, Vitae paparum Aveniensium, etc. (Parisiis, 1693), 1, 274; 
Bouche, Essai sur Vhistoire de Provence, 1 (Marseille, 1785), 111, ainsi 
que Fornery, Histoire, etc., 11, 227-28, et, sur la peste de 1629, 295. 
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tendait 4 ’époque de Grégoire, ot ’était “ per la priero” que Von 
combattait le plus efficacement la peste. .. . 

Notre but est moins ambitieux et plus limité. Nous avons 
- pensé, en effet, qu’il importait de tirer de Voubli un document 
“ poétique” d’un intérét certain, qui, depuis sa publication, en 
deux successives éditions—dont la seconde est enrichie d’additions 
—chez Ch. Girond 4 Avignon, en 1722, n’a fait objet d’aucune 
étude et semble bien n’avoir été utilisée par personne, malgré les 
renseignements, si typiques, qu’il apporte 4 Vhistorien de la peste 
d’Avignon. Jusqu’ici, les seules mentions qui en aient été faites 
—et elles se réduisent, 4 notre connaissance, 4 deux — sont des 
transcriptions, plus ou moins arrangées, du Dictionnaire His- 
torique, Biographique et Bibliographique du département du Vau- 
cluse, de C.-F.-H. Barjavel (Carpentras, 1841)—nous avons eu 
Yoceasion, précédemment, de parler de ce Barjavel: cf. notre tra- 
vail sur G. Libri et la Bibliothéque de Carpentras (Bordeaux, 
1911, extrait du Bulletin Italien, p. 12, note 1)—ou, p. 145, note 
1, du t. IT, 4 Varticle Manne, L.-F, est citée, sans nom d’auteur, 
et avec une inexactitude chronologique qui prouve que ce garant n’en 
parle que par oui-dire, la “chanson patoise du Pélerin de Saint- 
Roch, relative 4 la peste qui affligea Avignon en 1720” (sic). Ce 
passage est transcrit par P. Charpenne au t. I, p. 320, note, de 
l’ouvrage ci-dessus mentionné avec cet enrichissement(?): que la 
chanson est attribuée 4 un mystérieux “ cadet Grégoire,” sans plus. 
Enfin, MM. P. Gaffarel et Duranty se borneront, 4 leur tour, 4 
reproduire Charpenne, dont ils tairont la source, 4 la p. 599 de 
La Peste, de 1720, en affirmant, de leur propre autorité sans nul 
doute, que notre chanson, dont ils font une composition anonyme 
(“ On composa méme a ce sujet une chanson provengale,” écrivent- 
ils), “ eut beaucoup de succés.” 

Et c’est ainsi que l’érudit Conservateur du Musée Calvet a 
Avignon, M. J. Girard, put—quelques semaines avant que la guerre 
vint nous arracher 4 nos chéres études, pendant 5 années !—nous 
écrire qu’il ne croyait pas que notre chanson “ait jamais fait 
Vobjet d’une étude, ou ait été utilement employée par quelque 
auteur” et que le zélé historien des choses de Provence, notre 
collégue de la faculté d’Aix, M. V.-R. Bourrilly nous confirma, a4 
la méme époque: “Je ne sais rien sur la bibliographie d’un 
‘Pélerin de St. Roch’ ...” Et, en fait, c’est en vain que l’on 
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rechercherait—non pas méme l’énoncé du titre et la description 
bibliographique de la Chanson Provengale du Pélerin de Saint 
Roch, plaquette in -4° de vff. n. ch. et 16 pp., deuxiéme édition 
“revié, corrigée et augmentée de quelques couplets, de quelques 
Nottes (sic) et de plusieurs petits Ouvrages en Vers addressez 
(sic) & PAuteur,” in -4° de xvri1 et 16 pp.—mais la simple men- 
tion de son auteur, J.-M. Grégoire, Directeur du Petit Lazaret 
avignonnais, dans les ouvrages biographiques sur le Vaucluse, ou 
dans ceux relatifs 4 l’imprimerie dans ce département—telles les 
savantes Notes sur des imprimeurs du Comtat Venaissin et de la 
Principauté d’Orange, par M. Pellechet—ou, 4 propos de copies 
manuscrites, dans les si riches Tables des Catalogues des Manu- 
scrits d’Avignon et de Carpentras, ou, last not least, au Catalogue 
des ouvrages imprimés de notre Bibliothéque Nationale. Quant a 
sa notation musicale, s’il existait, parmi les lecteurs de cette Revue, 
quelqu’un qui se sentit animé du désir d’orner les strophes qui vont 
suivre des charmes du chant, nous le renverrions 4 l’air vieillot de 
Tout Pélerin qui fait voyage, qui est celui sur lequel elles se chan- 
taient alors, si tant est qu’elles le furent jamais, en leur tragique 
bonhomie. 

Nous avons déclaré plus haut que nous n’entendions pas refaire 
Vhistoire de la peste d’Avignon en 1721-1722. Encore faut-il que 
les allusions, aujourd’hui obscures, que renferme notre Chanson 
soient éclaircies. Et, en entreprenant, sur les pas du bon Grégoire, 
cette taiche, quel tableau pourrions-nous brosser de l’horreur de ces 
sombres journées, oti les fatals tombereaux—précurseurs des tom- 
bereaux homicides de notre Révolution—sillonnaient les rues 
muettes de la vieille cité papale, dans leur bizarrement funébre 
appareil? Grégoire, fonctionnaire municipal, glisse prudemment 
sur cet aspect ignoble de l’administration de la ville et, conformé- 
ment au conseil que lui adresse l’un de ses apologistes, p. xvii de 
la seconde édition, en s’adressant 4 sa Chanson: 


Pars donc, ma Fille, cours instruire 
L’avide Lectewr de nos 

Mais garde-toy, pour les décrire, 

De dévoiler nos Tombereaux. 

Ces horreurs vivement dépeintes 
Laissent, dans les esprits empreintes, 
Des images @ faire peur.... 
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il ne dit que... ce qu’il n’était point possible de taire. Car, 
sil a composé cette chanson, c’est tout simplement parce qu'il 
entend, de la sorte, en bon méridional, flatter la maffia alors au 
pouvoir, faire sa cour & quiconque détient quelque parcelle d’au- 
torité: systéme dont il abuse copieusement, en vertu de ce droit 
sacré de tous les sportulaires, toujours grouillants et en humeur 
dans ces bienheureuses régions du far niente et de la galéjade. 
Toutefois, 4 en croire Peillon le cadet, dont un madrigal clot la 
série des panégyriques liminaires dont fut enrichie la seconde 
édition, laquelle fut imprimée au moment ou le fléau tendait a sa 
fin, il serait de mauvais gofit, de notre part, de reprocher 4 J.-M. 
Grégoire ces adulations sans nul doute tout autres que désinté- 
ressées, puisque — 6 paradoxe d’un lointain ancétre du Tartarin 
national !—ses strophes eurent le don de mettre en fuite le “ mal 
qui répand la terreur,” dont notre bon La Fontaine avait dit que 
c’était une invention de la fureur céleste 4 l’endroit des humains 
misérables : 

Gregoire, voi (sic) Veffet de ta Muse agreable, 

Qui, par ses traits naifs et ses vives couleurs, 

Nous fait un badinage aimable 

De la Peste et de ses horreurs: 

Cette Tysiphone cruelle, 

Voyant que tu t’es joué d’elle, 

S’en va chercher fortune ailleurs! 


Mais laissons ces traits de mceurs locales et passons 4 l’examen de 
notre texte. Pourquoi, d’abord, ce titre de Chanson du Peélerin de 
Saint Roch? C’est qu’hors des murailles d’Avignon, Vhospice des 
pestiférés érigeait, dans l’enclos Saint-Roch, la chapelle consacrée 
a ce thaumaturge montpelliérain, légendaire intercesseur auprés de 
la clémence divine dans les épidémies. Lorsque, avec le progrés de 
la contagion, le nombre des malades se fut accru, l’on établit de 
nouvelles infirmeries dans les couvents des Minimes, des Capucins 
et des Récollets, et ce détail va nous permettre d’expliquer, tout a 
Pheure, certaine obscure allusion au “voisinage” du Chevalier 
Lyli. Grégoire relate sommairement, au début de sa complainte, 
les précautions nécessaires pour se garantir contre la peste, quand 
le devoir—ou la nécessité—obligeait les riches bourgeois 4 sortir de 
leurs demeures barricadées, et comment, aussi, la cité et le Comtat 
ayant, 4 grands frais et durant de longs mois, fait garder les bords 
et passages de la Durance,—pour empécher la contagion d’arriver, 
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comme naguére, par la Provence—le zéle des officiers généraux ne 
put empécher qu’elle n’y pénétrat . .. avec les contrebandiers, 
qui, naturellement, s’arrangeaient avec les vigilants des frontiéres 
pour passer quand méme. Et le premier qui constata la présence 
du fléau fut Phabile maitre-chirurgien en Avignon, Manne fils, ce 
qui lui attira la haine furieuse de la plébe, incrédule parce que sa 
liberté se trouvait compromise, mais ce qui n’empécha nullement 
ce galant homme de se sacrifier, lui et sa famille, au service des 
pestiférés. Sa femme, en effet, ainsi que la scour du trésorier 
Cucurne, fut Pune des premiéres victimes, dans les pénibles et 
hasardeux offices rendus aux malades 4 Saint-Roch. Aprés trois 
mois d’exercice, le médecin Soubes, docteur agrégé, succombait. 
Manne eut la chance d’échapper aux atteintes du fléau, ainsi que 
son actif collaborateur, Gautier, autre docteur agrégé. 

Nous avons suffisamment caractérisé plus haut la méthode de 
Grégoire pour que l’on congoive que si, tout en se louant du cou- 
rage montré par les chirurgiens, il n’a pu refuser un couplet au 
motif secret de leur zéle de morticoles, ce devait étre que la chose 
était, de patente et manifeste, devenue scandaleuse, au détriment 
—non de la populace, qui ne comptait pas—, mais des gens du 
Tiers, sacrifiés pour la Noblesse, laquelle faisait garder par des 
sentinelles les demeures ot, dans un isolement absolu, étaient 
traités ses membres atteints de la peste. Que si, cependant, le 
Directeur du Petit Lazaret ne pouvait qu’effleurer cette délicate 
matiére, quelle éloquence, par contre, se dégage des représenta- 
tions graphiques du peintre Lauze, qui, spécialiste en appareils 
lugubres, fixait sur la toile le spectacle terrifiant du tombereau a 
la fatale clochette, quand celui-ci, arrété devant une porte marquée 
de la sinistre croix blanche—qui, aprés la désinfection des “ Par- 
fumeurs,” se muera en croix rouge—met en fuite quelque passant 
épouvanté! Toutefois, s’il est une catégorie de la société avignon- 
naise 4 laquelle Grégoire refuse sa pitié intéressée, ce sont les 
Israélites, 4 Vendroit desquels il se laisse aller 4 une macabre 
satire, en rappelant, 4 ce propos, la comique dénomination que 
portaient les tailleurs, celle de “ croque-prunes,” parce que ce fruit, 
ne salissant pas les mains, était celui que mangeaient de préférence, 
& la saison, ces artisans, tout en vaquant 4 leur travail. Ainsi, 
dailleurs, expliquerons-nous apostrophe dirigée au comte de 
Cicery, seigneur de la Tour de Camp et Viguier d’Avignon, qui 
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avait les Israélites dans sa juridiction et dont les ordres sévéres, 
naturellement non observés, furent cause que la “ Juiverie ” resta 
Yun des quartiers d’Avignon qui souffrirent le plus durement de 
Pépidémie. Comment en efit-il été d’autre sorte, si l’on songe a 
ces petites baraques, dont parlera notre auteur, que l’on avait 
établies au long des grands fossés s’étendant de la Porte St. Michel 
& la Porte Limbert et si légéres qu’elles n’étaient faites que de 
tables de vers 4 soie: niches basses et étroites qu’avait imaginées 
le bourgeois Tessier, créé Commissaire-Général pour la Campagne, 
et dont Vinutilité n’apparut quelorsque la Mort les eut muées en 
autant de foyers d’infection! 

Du long défilé, que la Chanson déroulera, de noms inconnus, 
nous retiendrons les patronymiques notables, 4 des titres divers, a 
cette époque, 4 Avignon. Voyons d’abord la police. Elle était 
confiée 4 l’apothicaire Calvet, autre Commissaire-général pour la 
Campagne. Les Notaires veillaient aux portes, aussi bien sur les 
étrangers et les gens de l’Etat qui s’y présentaient, que sur les 
denrées et marchandises qu’on y faisait entrer. Comme Grégoire 
logeait 4 l’Isle Ville-franche—pour reproduire l’orthographe de son 
temps—qui resta l’un des lieux les moins ravagés, il n’a pas manqué 
de brfiler son encens en l’honneur de M. de Carmejeane, lieutenant 
de cavalerie du régiment du comte de Cayeux, venu tout exprés. 
servir sa patrie en qualité de Commissaire de l’Isle. Il va de soi 
que Messire Charles-Noél de Galeans de Castelanne, marquis de 
Salerne, seigneurs des Issards* et autres lieux, ait une part pré- 
pondérante des louanges que prodigue le sportulaire rimeur. 
C’était le Premier Consul. A ce titre, la Chanson lui est humble- 
ment dédiée. Le reste des éloges tombe de droit sur Joseph Louvet, 
Consul pour la seconde fois, et quelques bribes éparses iront, fort 
a propos, atteindre Messire Joseph-Gaspard Imonier, notaire. 
Mais, au fait, qui peut bien étre ce “ Crowzé Cacalauzo,” dont la 
vieillesse est invoquée en une fin de strophe assez obscure? LEvi- 
demment, il s’agit de Crozet, docteur, en droit, mort, 4 93 ans, 
dans l’intervalle des deux éditions et qui était — suivant l’usage 
méridional — baptisé de ce sobriquet animal pour le distinguer 
autres Crozet, bien qu’on l’appelat aussi Caqueloze, parce qu’il 


? Chateau 4 quelques kilométres d’Avignon, sur la commune des Angles 
(Gard), célébre depuis comme résidence du grand critique légitimiste A. 
de Pontmartin, auquel un monument a été érigé peu avant la guerre. 
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avait francisé lui-méme ainsi le vocable provengal signifiant es- 
cargot. Frangois Follard, docteur en droit et agrégé, homme d’une 
corpulence et d’une santé qui l’amenaient 4 brusquer les pré- 
cautions courantes, était ce que l’on avait appelé d’abord, en 
Avignon, Juge des Messiewrs les Consuls et qui, en 1721, portait 
le titre d’assesseur: charge & laquelle incombaient toutes les 
harangues prononcées au nom du Corps consulaire. C’était lui qui, 
dans les Conseils et les Assemblées, portait le premier la parole et 
faisait le premier les propositions d’affaires publiques. Quant au 
Primicier, c’était tout simplement le recteur de Université, qui, 
entre autres attributions éminemment utiles de sa charge, avait 
celle Woffrir, le jour de la Féte-Dieu, un grand déjeuner 4 Mes- 
sieurs du Corps des Docteurs, aprés que ceux-ci, en robes de céré- 
monie, avaient assisté, dévotieusement, 4 la pieuse procession. Le 
Primicier avait libre entrée aux Assemblées et Conseils et s’y pré- 
sentait en compagnie de quatre Députés de son Corps, pour y veiller 
& la bonne gestion des deniers publics. C’était, & ’époque de la 
peste, Elzéar-Joseph de Guintrandy qui remplissait cet office, 
auquel il avait été appelé étant absent d’Avignon. Honorablement 
connu par ses dons d’éloquence et de poésie, il est ’'un des “ Siey 
persounage”’ que rencontrera ce courtisan de Grégoire, avec les 
Consuls et le Prévét du Bureau de Santé et, notre auteur ayant 
adopté le personnage d’un pélerin—lequel, selon la tradition, por- 
tait une sorte de bouteille, ou gourde, attachée 4 l’extrémité du 
bourdon—nous le verrons en profiter pour, sous prétexte de boire 
a leur santé, conférer 4 sa chanson l’aspect vieillot des complaintes 
vécues,—ce en quoi il réussit assez bien, grace 4 la bonhomie natu- 
relle de l’idiome provengal, fidéle reflet de la race,—et, ayant l’air 
de reprendre haleine, ajouter 4 son récit un trait charmant de vrai- 
semblance. 

Parmi les ecclésiastiques que Grégoire appelle a la barre de sa 
complaisante Clio, nous mentionnerons l’abbé Elzéar des Achars 
de la Baume, prévdt de la cathédrale, que son titre de préposé a 
la Métropole faisait premier député du clergé au Corps de Ville 
et que l’on vit quelques fois 4 la téte de l’ “ équipage.” Le “bon 
Sauvadou,’ dont le neveu, un sieur de Salvador, a adressé & 
Yauteur une épigramme latine, était ’abbé de Salvador, supérieur 
de la communauté ecclésiastique dite Notre-Dame de Sainte-Garde, 
spécialiste des missions, tant dans le Comtat qu’en Provence et qui, 
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pendant l’épidémie, exerca son ministére en pleine ville, aux portes 
des infirmeries, comme en rase campagne, ainsi qu’aux Courbeaux 
& Poccasion des fétes de Noél. Le “digne suje dei Caroulisto” 
était Vabbé de Guillen, docteur en Sorbonne et Supérieur du 
Séminaire de St. Charles de la Croix. En sa qualité de Commis- 
saire aux quartiers les plus infectés, celui, en particulier, de la 
Triperie, il distribuait des secours aux portes des infirmeries et 
l’on peut aisément s’imaginer quel affreux désordre devait, en ces 
temps de médecine barbare et de chirurgie sanglante, régner en de 
tels lieux. Plusieurs fois, il se mit aussi 4 la téte des tombereaux, 
qui purgeaient la cité des morts et des malades, péle-méle! Quant 
au “cher Massillan” qui, au dire de Grégoire, suivit ce vaillant 
exemple, c’était un chanoine de l’Eglise Métropole, Commissaire- 
Général de la paroisse Saint-Didier et député du clergé au Corps 
de Ville, ’abbé de Massilien. 

Passons 4 la noblesse. Grégoire rend hommage a un vieillard 
de cet Ordre, qui, malgré son grand Age et ses emplois, servit 
généreusement sa patrie en cette passe critique: M. de Ja Royére, 
Commissaire-Général de Notre-Dame la Principale, sa paroisse. I] 
en vante un autre qui, bien que dans la force de l’age, s’exposa, 
tant aux infirmeries qu’é la téte de l’ “ équipage”: M. Jacques de 
Cambis, marquis d’Orsan et de Lagnes et Commissaire-Général de 
la paroisse de Saint-Genest. Incidemment, Grégoire parle, aprés 
avoir consommé son los sur l’autel des privilégiés, de deux rotu- 
riers: Gastaldi et Normandeau. La digression n’était que juste, 
car ces deux docteurs agrégés remplissaient, l’un et l’autre, des 
réles d’importance dans cet Avignon papalin dont l’imprimeur 
mécréant de Sa Sainteté, Théodore Aubanel, nous a, par des rimes 
paiennes en l’honneur des belles filles d’Eve qui ornaient de leur 
beauté la vieille cité, fait oublier que c’était une Rome en minia- 
ture qu’il fallait y rechercher, si l’on voulait en bien comprendre 
Vétrange physionomie historique. Gastaldi, professeur en I’Uni- 
versité, était l’une des colonnes du Bureau de Santé. Normandeau 
présidait a l’office de Directeur-Général des “ Parfums”: dignes 
symboles d’un ordre de choses rétrograde, oi se complaisait cette 
enclave du Vicaire du Christ en la Provence sensuelle et férue d’un 
passé mort. Les bureaucrates avaient, d’ailleurs, la vie dure en 
Avignon. Grégoire nous parle d’un “ moussu Henrice,” dont il 
souhaite au Secrétaire de Ville, Pinta, son successeur, d’imiter la 
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longévité. Or ce personnage, un certain Henricy, était mort 
presque nonagénaire, aprés cinquante-huit ans d’exercice de sa 
charge ! 

Nous n’avons rien dit encore de celui qui incarnait le Pape en 
sa bonne ville, ce vice-légat qu’on appelait “noste Prince.” 
C’était, 4 l’époque, Monseigneur Reynier, des comtes d’Eley. Il 
poussa le dévouement jusqu’aé parcourir les rues, 4 cheval, et sa- 
crifia, dans son zéle apostolique, sa vaisselle plate pour que man- 
geassent les malheureux. L/’archevéque, suivant ce digne exemple, 
fit d’évangéliques homélies. C’était un Italien de Turin, des 
marquis de Cavaillac, Francesco-Maurizio de Gonterii, en fonctions 
depuis 1706. C’est, sans doute, parce qu’il avait chargé Grégoire 
de quéter pour les innocents que celui-ci a composé, lors de la 
seconde édition, la strophe des “enfants 4 la mamelle,” que la 
peste—détail notable—semblait respecter particuliérement. Ajou- 
tons que, grace aux rigueurs de la quarantaine, qui immobilisaient 
en la cité une infinité de notables — lesquels, sans cette mesure, 
eussent pris la poudre d’escampette et, sous prétexte d’échapper a 
la contagion, l’eussent répandue par toute la France—les dons en 
argent et linge pour les infirmeries furent assez nombreux. Gré- 
goire mentionne, en lui donnant son titre d’Auditeur-Général de 
la Légation, ’abbé Don Severino Missini. Cet homme énergique 
fut, précisément, celui qui contribua le plus 4 ce que la dite qua- 
rantaine fit strictement observée, ce dont il faut lui savoir gré, 
infiniment. I] est un autre fonctionnaire qui prit tout autant au 
sérieux son réle de défenseur de la santé publique. C’était V’abbé 
Tlary, Avocat-Général et Procureur Fiscal. Le “ fuggés, enfan!” 
que pousse Grégoire 4 son aspect—et ot “ enfan” s’applique aux 
gens du peuple, conformément 4 l’usage—est, 4 ce point de vue, 
d’une éloquence particuliérement vive, en son laconisme méme. 

Il nous reste, enfin, 4 consacrer quelques lignes a l’autorité 
militaire. Le “cher commandan,” chef da la troupe au nom de 
Sa Sainteté, était le comte de Vézelay, oncle des cardinaux Albany, 
Commissaire-Général de Saint-Agricol, et dont les rondes par la 
ville, 4 la téte de gens armés, ne semblent pas l’avoir rendu moins 
populaire dans sa paroisse. Laulés, lui, était un Irlandais qui 
resta douze années au service direct du Saint Siége—il fut, croyons- 
nous, castellan de Sinigaglia—et dont le frére, lieutenant-général 
des armées du roi d’Espagne, était alors Ambassadeur de Sa 
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Majesté Catholique en France. Si jamais il nous est donné de 
publier notre Histoire du Complot Séparatiste Breton dit “ de 
Pontcallec,” on verra qu’il joua un réle dans cet obscur prolonge- 
ment de la conspiration de Cellamare, qu’aucun historien, frangais 
ni étranger, n’a encore étudié sérieusement, et qui met sous un jour 
si singulier la politique de Philippe V 4 l’endroit de la Maison de 
France, d’une part, et V’esprit de séparatisme anti-frangais des 
nobles bretons, de l’autre. Laulés était, en 1721-22, major de la 
garnison d’Avignon. Le Chevalier Lyli, lieutenant de Chevaux- 
Légers et alors leur commandant 4 Avignon, serait un curieux 
sujet d’étude, que, peut-étre, entreprendrons-nous, quelque jour. 
Originaire d’Orvieto, cet esprit charmant, qui mit fidélement en 
italien la traduction frangaise d’Horace par Dacier, avait la mal- 
chance d’avoir sa maison, l’une des demeures avignonnaises les 
plus commodes et de meilleur gofit qui fussent, entre deux infirme- 
ries, celle des Minimes et celle des Capucins, ce qui explique 
Vallusion de notre chanson 4 son mauvais “ voisinage.” Citons 
aussi, parmi d’autres Italiens depuis longtemps domiciliés 4 Avi- 
gnon et mentionnés par Grégoire, le gentilhomme milanais Mariani 
Alfier, qui fit dfiment la ronde. 

Il était naturel que la Chanson du Pélerin de Saint Roch se 
terminat sur une invocation 4 Innocent XIII, douziéme pape d’une 
famille qui avait donné tant de cardinaux 4 l’Eglise romaine. Le 
Souverain d’Avignon, pour ne pas démériter de son titre auguste 
et sacré de Vicaire du Christ ici-bas, avait, en la solennité de la 
Conception Immaculée de la Trés Sainte Vierge et malgré le froid 
rigoureux qui sévissait, ce jour-la, sur la Ville Eternelle, assisté, 
& pied, 4 la procession expiatoire destinée 4 apaiser le courroux du 
Trés-Haut 4 Vendroit de son fief bien-aimé. Non content de cet 
acte magnanime, Innocent ordonna en outre, dans tous les Etats 
de l’Eglise, des priéres en faveur d’Avignon affligé. Et, détail que 
n’a pas négligé notre Grégoire, il avait envoyé 4 son fief du “ bel 
argen,” sonnant et trébuchant. Mais si les vers de Grégoire eurent 
le don de chasser la peste d’Avignon, les souhaits de longue vie 
que lui adressa, songeant surtout 4 lui-méme, le rimeur aulique, 
n’eurent point celui d’éloigner de la tiare la sinistre faucheuse 
d@hommes et les “ cinquante ans ben conta” devaient, tout juste, 
se réduire 4 deux, grace, peut-étre, aux P. de la Compagnie. .. . 
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Ay bourna mon Pelerinage 
dins Avignon, 

Ren que me donne de courage 
que mon bourdon: 

tou beou soulé fau mon camin, 
bonno methodo 

per évita tou lou venin 
d’aqueou lay mau que rodo. 


Rodou, cour, sauto, se fai cregne, 
de tou cousta, 

voudrieu trouva quauque entresegne 
per lévita, 

fau may d’éta d’un pastre vieou 
que d’un mounarquo, 

quan la Parque a coupa son fieou 
e que Caron l’embarquo. 


Es foou qui non se n’en mesfiso, 
qui non cren ren, 

per yeou vinaigre ma camiso, 
fugge ley gen, 

de lieun, moussu, parla me un pau, 
vive en hermito, 

pardon n’intre din gis d’houstau, 
res n’intre din mon gito. 


Dou ten dey malheur de Prouvengo, 
nous guardavian: 

beous soudars dou bor de Durenco 
vous pagavian: 

mai non pas per estre endourmis, 
la causo es claro, 

la pesto pren parents, amis, 
souven sen dire garo. 


Quan franchissen nostei barrieros, 
vengué lou mau, 

Manne & chivau, per ley carrieros, 
cridé tout hau: 

“ Paure pople, te flattes pas, 
tu n’as la pesto! ” 

Lou pople aveugle a chasque pas, 
ly ourié leou fa son resto! 


Plusiurs fés n’en risqué sa vido 
per trop parla, 
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mai d’un bourgeois de la partido 
s’ero mela: 

per mettre lei gen en reson, 
que l’insultavon, 

lei soudars de la garnison 
en tou lio l’escourtavon. 


Maugra l’envejo e l’ignourenco 
que tan bouffa, 

Manne, l’y as impousa silenco, 
as triompha: 

tou lou premié as counegu 
nosto magagno, 

si pu leou t’avian cresegu, 
mens auro aurian de lagno! 


L’ya pau de carriero de franquo, 
se vei que tro; 

toujou quauquo famillo manquo: 
n’es a San Rho! 

Lou paure n’es abandouna, 
souven, pecaire! 

Lou riche, lou fan rancouna, 
sen lou tira d’affaire! 


Lorsqu’ entende la campanetto 
doou tombareou, 

prene la poudro d’escampetto, 
m’esbigne leou, 

n’ai gis de curiousita 
de taley causo: 

non veiren tout aquo pinta 
un jour dey man de Lauzo? 


Quan rescontre quauquo croux 
blanquo, 
signau de mor, 

lorsqu’un sentinello m’attanquo, 
reste d’abor: 

mai quan me dy de recula, 
vitte recule, 

file avan quan pode fila, 
vequi commo barrule. 


La Jusarié se disengruno, 
toujou n’en mor! 

Commo un tailleur croquo lei pruno, 
anen taffor: 
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la pesto n’en fai son desser; 
qu’accabe vitte, 

qu’emporte aqueou ragout d’infer 
 qu’em aquo nou quitte! 


Pardouname, Moussu le Comte 
de Cicery, 

si dei Jusioou tene pas conte, 
e si n’ay ri: 

de vosteis ordres mau gardas, 
son responsables, 

e por aco les ai mandas 
a tous les millo diables. 


Ay alluqua forco barraquo 
lon dey foussa; 

de dire aquel ouvrage raquo, 
me sieou lassa; 

l’Ingeniour es 4 chivau 
que lei regardo, 

pren lei gallars e lei malau 
per d’anchoje ou de fardo! 


Ben qu’aco nou siége inutile, 
tombe d’accord, 

Teissié, que ren t’es difficile, 
sies pres d’abord, 

sens interest de nuech, de jour, 
a touto brido, 

n’en voles pertout au secour 
od ton ardour te guido. 


En Villo comme a la campagno, 
ren qu’a chivau, 

beoure lou souleou e l’eigagno 
sen prendre mau: 

aco n’aparten qu’A Calvé 
l’Apouticari, 

que fai autan ben son devé 
qu’a la porte un Noutari. 


Bon Commissari de mon Ilo, 
fares canta: 

per vous d’houstau ni a pron de filo, 
ben en santa: 


Carmejeane fasés tan ben 
vosto tournado, 

que Dieou fara qu’en pau de ten 
poudrés joindre l’armado. 


Lei Magistra d’aquesto villo 
s’ajudon pron; 

per nourri lei paure 4 chamillo, 
mangeon sei fon! 

Gran Dieou per trouva tan d’argen 
quinto resourco! 

Foudrié lou credy doou Regen 
ou pesqua dins sa bourco! 


Noste Premié per sa prestanco 
nous charme eissi; 

scaven qu’és counegut en Franco, 
i Roume aussi, 

au soukt nom de Dés-Issar 
lou vesinage 

per Avignon a mille égar 
sen dire d’avantage. 


Noste Segon ben lou segondo, 
n’es jamai las, 

vigilen, fai per tout sa rondo, 
s’espargno pas: 

Louvé, sarés toujou loiia 
de pron de causo: 

Dieou veuille mai vou conserva 
que Crouzé Cacalauzo! 


Imounié, voste caractero 
me reven ben, 

sage, discret, humble, sincero, 
sias dou viey ten: 

estre Conse senso brigua 
es causo raro: 

n’anes pas tan vous fatigua, 
vous voulen Conse encaro! 


Frés, ben pourtan, plen de courage, 
ami de cor, 

for ben! Mai brusqua l’equipage * 
n’es un pau for! 


*Nous nous abstenons de gloser notre texte, mais il nous est difficile, 
toutefois, de ne pas remarquer ici que si Mistral avait eu connaissance de 
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Foular, noste illustre Assessour, 
fés gau de veire: 

mai tau parei d’acié lou jour 
que lou soir es de veire. 


Lou Primicié toujou per orto, 
pren de gran soin, 

pas un Douctour per son escorto, 
n’en sieou temoin: 

mai quan donno de dejeuna, 
bonney ventrado, 

en proucession vesés ana 
ley perruquo carrado. 


Dei douctour la noble sequello 
n’a ben comprés 

que voste esprit e voste zelo 
demandon rés, 

Guintrandy, qu’un bonhur per nous 
qu’en ten de pesto 

lou Corps vous ague maugra vous 
vougu mettre A sa testo. 


Prevo chousy su mai de trento, 
digne Prevo, 

Prevo que tan de gen contento, 
dedin San Rho, 

L’y a de canonge retrancha 
din lou Chapitre, 

n’aves pas lio de vous facha, 
fan merveille au poupitre! 


Bel ournamen d’aquesto villo, 
bon Sauvadou, 

per sauva un tout commo milo, 
dounarias tou: 

que n’en pourtas ben voste nom, 
chascun lou crido: 

avés beou nou dire de non, 
avés la desmentido. 


Dei Confessour la longuo listo 
n’en produirieou, 


cette Chanson, il eft cité, dans Lou Tresor dow Felibrige, cette caracté- 
ristique expression, qui rend quelque chose comme: aller au feu téte baissée 
en francais et qu’il n’eft pas dit, t. 1, p. 677, que l’expression croco-pruno 
ne signifiait “tailleur ” qu’ “en Rouergue,” puisqu’elle était courante en 
Avignon. ... 
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mai n’an agu per touto visto 
d’agi per Dieou: 

victimous de la carita, 
vostey loiianges, 

n’en sieou pas digne de canta, 
lei leisse dire es Anges! 


Ay rescontra siey Persounage 
qwhonore for, 

que dins aqués tem n’en fan rage, 
morgon la mor: 

voule que la pousterita 
ben ley counegue: 

en attenden, a sey santa, 
souffrirés ben que begue. 


Digne suje dei Caroulisto, 
conserva vous, 

n’en fagues pas groussi la listo 
dei blanquei Croux; 

ravi de vosto pieta, 
per tout n’en parle, 

e chascun di voou imita 
son bon Patron San Charle. 


Per conduire lou carriage, 
cher Massillan, 

vous n’en moustras ben de courage, 
marchas d’avan; 

pareisses, Canonge escondus, 
troupo timido: 

per un jouine Abbé confondus, 
siegés de la partido. 


N’en dirai plus que la Noublesso 
fu e s’escon, 

mai qu’es remplido de tendresso 
per Avignon: 

de n’en repara son honnour, 
l’y a la maniero; 

dirai qu’a fa son Proucurour, 
Moussu de la Rouyero. 
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Brave d’Orsan, un pau tro brave, 
vonte es qu’anas? 

es ver San Rho, segur lou scave, 
que caminas: 

per dire vrai, n’en fasés tro; 
prendres la pesto, 

tan souven vay l’aigue un bro 
que puis enfin ly resto! 


Vous que sur tout ¢o que se passo 
donnas licon: 
Gastaldi, venés prendre placo 
dins ma canson: 
sias dou Bureou de la Santa 
un membre utile, 
e vous y vesés consulta 
en medecin habile. 


Nourmandeou, sias infatigable, 
sias d’argen vieou; 

mai non sias pas invulnerable, 
non plus que yeou; 

Medecin hardi, generoux, 
toujour alerto, 

un pau mens d’honte ey pouvouroux 
ririen de voste perto! 


Secretari de nosto villo, 
brave Pinta, 

vagués pas t’escoufa la bilo 
de tou cousta; 

mai tacho de vieoure conten, 
din toun ouffice, 

e de l’exerca pu lon ten 
que n’a fa Moussu Henrice. 


Noste Prince, ben que sié sage, 
risqu’un pau tro, 

souven, guida per son courage, 
vai & San Rho: 

per d’autrei qu’en ourdouna ben 
n’y ourié de resto; 

may son gran cor n’es pas conten, | 
que non brave la pesto! 


N’en scave plus co que me pesque, 
ren me fay gau, 
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de la poou que noste Archevesque 
non prengue mau: 

en vesen tan de paureta, 
tan de souffranco, 

dis: que fara ma carita, 
quan manque de financo? 


Per les enfans 4 la mamelo 
que son resta, 

plen d’uno bonta paternello, 
m’a deputa: 

ay V’ounour d’estre son quiston, 
de porto en porto, 

demande lange, calouron, 
pedas de toute sorto. 


Sarié ben faire un soulecisme 
dey signala, 
ou, per mieou dire, un barbarisme, 
de non parla, 
de Missini, Grand Auditour, 
que tan s’ajudo, 
que, si n’usavo de rigour, 
n’en sarian qu’oou prelado. 


L’y a tro de gen per lei carrieros: 
garo d’avan! 

quauqu’un aura les estrivieros, 
enfan! 

veissi l’houro que lou Fiscau 
fay sa tournado; 

en pron n’en pourrié cousta cau, 
vitte, porto fermado! 


Conte aussi bon que Conte y ague, 
cher Commandan, 
dise de vous vonte que vague, 
es ben pourtan: 
meinagea don vosto santa, 
vous vese faire 
de causo qu’a la verita 
me fan souven mau fraire. 


Dins la paroisse sant Agriquo 
eme pleisi 

Oou lon voste panegiriquo 
voudrien ousy: 


il 
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l’y dise: vous conten, 
Dieou lou conserve! 

Adieousias, dounasme de ten, 
ai de co que reserve. 


Couneissen Laules per un home 
qu’és de la man, 

pren pas lou mau per un phantome, 
l’y vai d’avan: 

lou vesen souven 4 chivau 
per lou combattre, 

en valour a pau de rivau, 
car fai lou diable 4 quatre. 


Poudrieou-t’y garda lou silenco! 
Nani, nani: 

sarié me faire vioulenco, 
Mariani! 

Fau que prone que sias ama 
dins nosto Villo, 

e qu’ey gen que non son ferma, 
l’y fasés faire gilo. 


Moussu Lily, recommandable’ 
per son esprit, 

se presento d’un air affable, 
toujous agit: 

plen de vertu, de pieta, 
e de courage. 

n’en mostro sa tranquilita 
maugra son vesinage. 


Que res me fague uno querello 
de lou sauta: 

quinto sarié la kyriello, 
te tou bouta! 

Vesés, per tan d’eloge, hélas! 
que me mourfonde.... 

d’Hercule aguet beson Atlas 
per pourta tout lou monde! 


Que vese yeou? Pauro, que vivo 
qu’au n’en sies tu! 


Paris. 


“ Sieou Soubes,” d’une voix plaintivo 
m’a respondu: 

“en tens de pesto ai exerca 

“Vart d’Hypoucrato; 

“maugra mon art sieou trespassa, 
“que si l’y fiso es mato! ” 


Vesen clar que la Medecino 
ser plus de ren: 

meriten la bonta divino 
en viven ben; 

en fin lou fleou faren cessa 
per la priero: 

mai, per estre vite exouca, 
la fau courte e sincero’ 


Observatour de quaranteno, 
qu’avés de tou, 

dou paure soulagea la peno, 
regarda lou: 

non mor que per la cruauta 
dou riche avare; 

exerca vosto carita 
sur un segon Lazare! 


Paure Avignon, aquesto pesto 
vai t’esquina! 

N’en poudras plus leva la testo, 
tan sies sauna! 

La caisso de ton Tresourié 
a fon curado! 

Si non fondiés l’argentarié, 
n’ourié que d’aragnado! 


Digne successour de San Pierre, 
Vimitas ben, 

quan nous mandas sens ana quere 
de bel argen: 

Dieou vous rende la carita, 
e que Gregoire 

d’eissi cinquante ans ben conta 
vous suive dins sa gloire! 


CAMILLE PITOLLET. 


‘ 


BALLAD AND DANCE 


The last decade has done much toward clearing up hazy notions 
regarding the origins of the popular ballad. In this work an 
important part has been played by Professor Louise Pound, who 
in a series of able articles dispersed among various American 
philological journals, has contributed greatly toward bringing the 
subject out into clear daylight. In her latest contribution to the 
subject, however, that in the September issue of the PMLA, in 
questioning the relation of the ballad-form to dancing-custom, 
Miss Pound takes a position which, in my opinion, is not de- 
fensible. The views presented in her paper challenge full dis- 
cussion, and I should like to offer, from the notes that I have been 
able to assemble on this subject in the last few years, a few argu- 
ments in support of the prevalent opinion that the distinctive 
features of the popular ballad reflect features of medieval dancing. 

Regarding the history of the word ‘ ballad’ as evidence in point, 
Miss Pound makes a clear case. Let me add that the history of 
the word ‘carol’ offers an interesting analogy. Originally the 
name of a circle-dance, the name ‘ carol’ became shifted to the 
song connected with the dance, and then, by generalization, to 
joyous songs in general, and then, by specialization in turn, to 
the joyous songs of the Christmas season. Although in one or 
two instances the form of popular Christmas carols seems to be 
connected with older dancing custom, it would be obviously im- 
possible to connect the Christmas carol in general, more usually 
of hymnal or pagan festival origin, with the medieval carole- 
dance. In the same way the word ‘ballad,’ originally meaning 
a song for dance accompaniment, by the sixteenth century, while 
still? sometimes used in its earlier meaning, had become gen- 
eralized so as to apply to songs of most varied type. Only in the 


* Servant. O master, if you did not but hear the pedler at the door, you 
would never dance again after a tabor and pipe; no, the 
bagpipe could not move you; he sings several tunes faster 
than you’ll tell money; he utters them as he had eaten bal- 
lads, and al men’s ears grew to his tunes.—Winter’s Tale, 
III, se. 3. 
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eighteenth century, as Miss Pound has pointed out, did it become, 
somewhat arbitrarily, restricted to use as the name for one form 
of traditional narrative song. 

In her consideration of the songs used as accompaniment to the 
medieval ring-dance in England called the ‘ carole, Miss Pound 
has shown that these were prevailingly lyrical rather than narra- 
tive in character. To the evidence cited by Miss Pound may well 
be added that of the “foolish song” sung for Touchstone by the 
two pages in As You Like It, for which the popular type of carol- 
songs used for dance-accompaniment seem to have offered a pat- 
tern. The “ ditty” It was a lover and his lass, with its refrains, 
its reference to “the only pretty ring time,” and its application 
to itself of the name “ carol” may then be cited as evidence re- 
garding the nature of the popular songs accompanying the carol- 
dance in the latest stage, and indicates a lyrical form, 

Not only the songs of the medieval ring-dances, but those ac- 
companying Children’s ring-games surviving in our times, in 
which, rather than in the Child ballads, Miss Pound sees the relics 
of the older dances with song-accompaniment, she points out, have 
in them, in general, little of the narrative element. 

Thus far one can hardly dissent from the views expressed by 
Miss Pound. It should be noted, however, that the conclusions 
reached, are negative in character. The usually accepted explana- 
tion of ballad-creation is discarded, but there is offered no alter- 
native. Let us see, then, if something cannot be said in support 
of the prevalent theory. 

In the first place, to dissociate the popular ballad in its origin 
from the old dancing custom, is to do away with the most plausible 
explanation for those qualities that distinguish the ballads of the 
Child canon from other forms of popular song. The objectivity, 
so marked a quality of the Child ballad, finds a satisfactory ex- 
planation in the conditions of choral origin. The elemental quality 
of the emotions dealt with, likewise, is of the kind suited for 
expression in choral dance. The ballad common-places also, the 
well-worn phraseology, the oft-used ornamental details of opening 
verses and of conclusions, indicate choral improvisation rather than 
more deliberate invention. The ‘ incremental repetition’ so much 
stressed by Professor Gummere, although by no means an exclusive 
property of the popular ballad, nevertheless affording as it does, 
opportunity for lingering over certain situations, suits the char- 
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acter of the dancing ring. Above all, the refrains, persisting in 
so many ballad versions, even in versions recorded from the singing 
of soloists, afford indication which may not be disregarded, that 
at one time a chorus had its share in the song. 

Such @ priori considerations, briefly stated, afford sufficient 
reason for not lightly discarding the only plausible explanation 
available for the much-discussed features of the popular ballad. 
Let us now review the known facts regarding the use of narrative 
in the medieval choral dance. Did narrative form no part of the 
choral songs? Granted the prevalence of lyric themes, are there 
no instances where the subject matter was narrative? 

The widely-circulated story of the Dancers of Kolbigk may be 
cited as evidence in point. To this diverting tale of the twelve 
young people who by curse were condemned to dance perpetually 
because of their sacrilege in disturbing the service in the church- 
yard on Christmas night, we are indebted for many concrete 
details which help form a picture of the carole dance. Most im- 
portant for the present purpose is the Latin version of one of the 
stanzas of the song accompaniment and of the refrain: 


Equitabat Bevo per silvam, 
Ducebat secum Merswyndam formosam. 
Quid stamus, cur non imus? 


There is to be noted not only the refrain and the use of a stanza- 
form typical of the popular ballad, but the narrative character of 
the subject-matter. The story-setting, to be sure, is not English, 
but it is told by Robert of Brunne, an English writer, who finds 
in the details nothing to comment on as other than typical use. 

Unmistakable references to the use of narrative as theme for 
dance song in England are none. too numerous. The exploits of 
Hereward,? we are told, “ were sung by the women and maidens 
in their dance,” and from the twelfth century has been recorded 
what is probably the burden or chorus of a song of Cnut * “ sung 
in these days by people in their dances.” Much later, in the six- 
teenth century “ Complaynt of Scotland,” we have an account of 
the merry-making of shepherds with tales and songs and ring- 


*Gummere, The Popular Ballad, p. 49. 
* See article by Miss Pound (Mod. Lang. Notes, xxxtv, 162-5) in which 
the validity of this instance is brought into question. 
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dancing. The subjects of the dance songs are prevailingly lyrical, 
but at least one, Ihonne ermistrangis dance, and possibly a second, 
the dance of Robene hude, may have handled narrative subjects in 
ballad fashion.* 
Furthermore in the art poetry of the fifteenth and sixteenth 

centuries we have indirect evidence of the existence of popular 
models in the form of narrative song with refrain. Just as in 
Shakespere’s It was a lover and his lass, we have reflected the form 
and spirit of the lyrical accompaniment to the popular carol dance, 
have we not a reflection of the popular narrative dance form in 
that art carol of mystical beauty with the refrain, “The faucon 
hath borne my make away”?°* Is not a traditional popular nar- 
rative choral song, also, to be assumed as the pattern for the art 
song by William Cornish in two-line stanzas beginning: ° . 

The knight knocked at the castle gate; 

The lady marvelled who was thereat. 


with the lyrical refrain: © 


You and I and Amyas 

Amyas and you and I, 

To the greenwood must we go, alas! 
You and I, my life, and Amyas? 


The early evidence of narrative dance songs in England, it 
must be admitted, is none too abundant. In France so far as 
present knowledge’ goes, songs of this type did not exist before 
the end of the fifteenth century. It is to Scandinavian countries 
that one must turn for most convincing evidence. 

In most Scandinavian countries the prevalent use of narrative 
songs for dance-accompaniment in the later middle ages is ad- 
mitted by everyone, Miss Pound included. A not unlikely hypothe- 
sis ® is that the Carole dance-custom was imported from France, 
possibly by the way of England, into Scandinavian countries and 
there connected with narrative themes. The marked similarity 
between the Danish Folkeviser, admittedly once used as dance 


‘Cf. Miss Pound’s discussion of these dance songs in her article, pages 
396-7. 

®*Chambers and Sidgwick, Harly English Lyrics, p. 145. 

* Ibid., p. 56. 

A. Beattie, PMLA., xxix, p. 493. Quoted from G. Paris. 

Ibid., p. 492. 
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accompaniment, and the English Child ballads, both in narrative 
themes and in metrical form, is such that it is hard to see how 
one can hesitate to accept the known explanations of the one as 
applicable to the other. 

One may be disposed to agree with Miss Pound that “ As to 
origins, the Danish ballads do not help the communalists,” but for 
the association of the ballad-form with the dance, the evidence of 
the Danish ballads is incontrovertible. The statement that the 
dancing to these Danish ballads was that of “the high born,” is 
misleading. According to Olrik® ‘the producers of these songs 
were the Danish nobility, but not a small number of noble families 
who later built the lordly castles ; rather a nobility distributed over 
thousands of farmsteads, who later sank back into the rank of 
peasants.’ 

Once prevalent, not only in Denmark but also in Norway, these 
dances to narrative songs went out of fashion in Denmark in the 
sixteenth century.*° Among the isolated Scandinavian population 
of the Faroe Islands, however, they have persisted down to our 
own time. Miss Pound, in a footnote, quotes the remark of 
Gummere that “ the ballad genesis is more plainly proved for the 
Faroes than any other modern people.” In spite of the importance 
evidently to be attached to the evidence of the Faroe dances, her 
handling ‘here is entirely inadequate. In a footnote appears the 
statement that: “ The whole matter of Faroe folk song was cleared 
satisfactorily by Thuren in his Folke Saangen paa Fergrne, 1908.” 
In spite of this reference, she makes no use of the invaluable infor- 
mation offered by this remarkable book. In fact, on page 390 
appears the statement that “the Faroe fisherman pieces are sung 
to hymn tunes or to familiar airs, not to invented melodies, or to 
traditional melodies — not at least to melodies traditional from 
ancient times,” whereas in fact about one-half of Thuren’s book 
is devoted to the recording and discussion of the native music of 
the Faroe Island songs. One of his conclusions is that** “it is 
not unreasonable to suppose that the Faroe system of melody 
developed on the islands.” He traces the development from 
“ Recitativ” to the gapped five-tone, or Pentatonic scales and 


* A. Olrik, Danske Folkeviser i Udvalg. 3d ed. Copenhagen, 1913, p. 20. 
Tbid., p. 88. 
“ Hjalmar Thuren, Folkesangen paa Fergerne, Kgbenhavn, 1908, p. 226. 
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remarks that the transition from Recitativ to the Pentatonic forms 
is so natural, and the tone groups used are so simple, that one may 
well consider himself in the presence of the same phase of develop- 
ment that is frequently met with in the history of primitive song. 

Thuren, in his book, establishes the identity between the Faroe 
dances, with their dance leader, their sinuous curves, and their 
distinctive dance movement, and the medieval carole dance as we 
know it from detailed description of it under its later name, 
branle, in sixteenth-century books on dancing. Here then, trans- 
ported, to be sure, to a new environment, but as so often in the 
case of transported customs, preserving its original character better 
than in the home of its creation, we have surviving the popular 
dancing custom which is believed to have given its impress to the 
form of the popular ballad. 

The contrast between Faroe and Danish versions of the same 
ballad is interesting. In the Danish songs, which have been 
divorced from dancing, Thuren points out the shortening of the 
refrain. He also points out the development of the verse melodies 
since the form of the verse is no longer held in fixed rhythm by 
the accompanying dance. This comparison offers interesting sug- 
gestions regarding what we must assume to have taken place in 
England when the songs were separated from the dance. 

In the Faroe dances the narrative subjects are not usually new 
stories, but well-known stories of great variety. Among them are 
included the old story of Sigurd Fafnersbane, that of the Faroe 
national hero, Sigmund Bretteson, tales of Roland, of Tristram, 
of Olufa, the daughter of Pippin, a great variety of isolated 
romantic tales, songs imported from Denmark and stories of 
church celebrites, of St. James, of St. Nicholas, even of the Virgin 
Mary. 

The dancers enter into the entertainment with zest. They show 
their interest in the subject of the narrative by accompanying ges- 
ture, and in the refrain give full expression to the feelings, joyous 
or sad, aroused by the story. Contrary to what one might sup- 
pose, the stories handled in this way are not short ones. Here, if 
one will reflect, are the conditions under which an active person 
would best enjoy a story. To the island fisherman, the enjoyment 
of the narrative would be enhanced because of the opportunity 
afforded for active expression of the feeling aroused by the story. 

Tending at the present time to die out in the Faroe Islands, 
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these dances are receiving artificial support and recently have been 
re-introduced into Norway, a work for which credit is due to the 
zealous effort of Hulda Garborg. In the summer of 1913 I per- 
sonally had the pleasure of seeing some of these dances as per- 
formed by the young people of Ulvik in Norway. From this 
experience dates my first vivid realization of the connection be- 
tween the song-dance and the ballad-form. Fru Garborg has been 
also active in introducing these narrative song dances into Sweden 
and Denmark and reports** that from under her instruction 
Fraulein Gertrud Meyer has recently introduced these dances into 
Germany and an American woman (unnamed) has introduced 
them into America. 

If the medieval ring-dance was once accompanied by narrative 
songs, it is remarkable if among the ring-games of the children, 
the song accompaniments of which, as has been shown above, are 
prevailingly lyrical, there are to be found no traces of narrative 
songs. As a matter of fact such traces do exist. Miss Pound 
herself cites from W. W. Newell a reference to the use of Barbara 
Allen in ‘ play party’ games in the early part of the nineteenth 
century in New England. Professor Child, as well as Gilchrist and 
Broadwood, are cited by her in evidence that The Maid Freed 
from the Gallows “has known game-song usage.” Further she 
cites from Nebraska a version of The Two Sisters ‘ that has been 
used as a dance-song.’? To these instances of ballad words com- 
bined with dance, let me add other instances of a similar kind. 
Professor C. A. Smith ** cites an account of a highly diverting 
dramatic version of The Maid Freed from the Gallows among 
southern negroes. S. Baring-Gould** says of a Cornish version 
of The Elfin Knight, “'This used to be sung as a sort of game in 
farm-houses between a young man who went outside the room and 
a girl who sat on the settle or a chair and a sort of chorus of farm 
lads and lasses.” Andrew Lammie “used in former times to be 
presented in dramatic shape at rustic weddings in Aberdeen- 
shire.” +5 The Swedish version of Willie’s Lyke-Wake is said to 
be often represented as a drama by young people in country- 


* Hulda Garborg. Songdansen i Nordlandi, Christiania, 1913. 

* Musical Quarterly, 11, 12. 

4 Cited by C. R. Baskerville, Mod. Phil., x1v, 498, from Child, 1v, 439. 
* Chambers, quoted by Gummere, The Popular Ballad, p. 107. 
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places.” 7° Of the story of Our Goodman we are told that it is 
sung in several parts of France as a little drama. Dugald Quin 
as Professor Gummere*’ has pointed out, is very near to choral 
song. Another little ballad drama is the little Orkney Island 
Play of the Lathie Odivere** of which the ballad original has 
not survived. 

Among ballads outside the Child collection, ballads for which 
no connection with the choral dance can be claimed, there are a 
number that were presented in the form of song-plays, e. g., 
Rowland’s Godsonne and Atiowel’s jigge in the Shirburn col- 
lection. This type of play in the sixteenth century was known as 
a ‘jig.’ Attowel’s jigge, it is interesting to know, was one of the 
operettas, or Singspiele, that formed an important element in the 
repertory of the Elizabethan player companies that travelled in 
Germany. Is it not likely that in artificial creations of this sort 
we have reflected features of the song-dance of popular origin? 

Miss Pound, commenting on the instances that she cites, says,— 
“There is evidence from recent times that in a few cases well- 
known Child pieces have been vitalized into dance songs.” She 
admits also that in the case of Mrs. Brown’s The Bonnie Birdie 
or The Maid and the Palmer the refrains “ might connect them 
with the dance.” Is it not more plausible to suppose that in the 
case of ballads in our times associated with dance or play-game 
we have to do with older ballad qualities, which in versions of 
solitary singers have lain dominant, but which come again to life 
when the ballad is restored to choral associations ? 

It must be admitted that among the ballads of the Child col- 
lection are represented quite different degrees of closeness of rela- 
tions to the dance. Whereas in ballads like Babylon and The 
Maid Freed from the Gallows one feels the choral band not far 
away, in other instances, as in the case of the border ballads, we 
probably have to do with songs of another tradition, which have 
only been modified in external form under the influence of the 
songs used by the dancing ring. The continuity in tradition of 
heroic songs of days antedating the carole dance may be shown in 
many countries. In Germany Heusler** cites the younger Hilde- 


1°Gummere, op. cit., p. 166. Do., 164. 
18 Baskerville, op. cit., 492. 
” Heusler, Lied und Epos, Dortmund, 1905, p. 4. ‘ 
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brandslied and the Ermanrich’s Tod in comparison with the OHG. 
Hildebrandslied and the Eddic Ham®ismal as showing ‘ how allit- 
erative heroic songs of the eighth century have been preserved in 
the late middle ages with fundamental change in style and in 
versification but with so little change in outline and such agree- 
ment in details, that they may be said in the course of the inter- 
vening six or eight centuries, never to have ceased to exist as 
poems.’ Evidence of a similar kind is supplied by Olrik ?° who 
shows how the concluding scene of the Danish heroic poem, the 
Bjarkemdl, appears with modified form but unchanged content, in 
Faroe folk-song. In the same way in England there was evidently 
a continuous tradition in heroic poetry. The ballads of Otterburn 
and Chevy Chase, while dealing with events of later times, yet 
present not only situations and ideals, but even alliterative formu- 
las surviving from the days before the Conquest. To quote a single 
instance, the Northumberland squire in Chevy Chase says: 


But whylle I may my weppone welde, 
I wylle not fayle both hart and hande, 


just as four hundred years earlier, in the Battle of Maldon, the 
Old English poet tells us that the English warriors— ~ 


feestlice wid 3a fynd weredon fa hwile pe hi wepna wealdan moston. 


The influence of the ballad-form, however, may be seen by a 
comparison of different versions of these ballads. Take for in- 
stance the different versions of The Battle of Otterburn. In the 
manuscript version, A, features of older heroic songs are abundant, 
notably the alliterative lines. In the versions recorded later from 
Scotch oral tradition, the alliterative lines have been almost entirely 
superseded by lines in the well-known ballad style. If, as is proba- 
bly the case, these ballads never served as song accompaniment to 
a dancing ring, or to put it another way, if these songs never 
found dramatic interpretation in the gestures and attitudes of a 
dancing chorus, in any event their external form has been modified 
under the influence of songs which, if prevailing opinion is correct, 
have taken the impress of the dancing ring. 

This brief paper, it is hoped, offers good reasons for dissenting 
from the conclusion reached by Miss Pound in her latest contribu- 


” A. Olrik, Danmark’s Heltedigtning, Copenhagen, 1903, pp. 85-6. 
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tion to ballad literature. In attempting to dissociate the popular 
ballad from dance-origins, she is not only doing away with the one 
available plausible explanation of ballad-form, but she is disregard- 
ing evidence of a most definite kind. 


GrorcE H. McKnicurt. 
Ohio State University. 


A LEGAL ASPECT OF BROWNING’S THE RING AND 
THE BOOK* 


Viewed by a lawyer, The Ring and the Book includes a twofold 
plot: the one aspect devoted to Pompilia and Caponsacchi; the 
other to Guido, his pecuniary motive, and its ultimate projection 
into a criminal act. But it is not Guido as a protagonist in a 
tragic drama involving duties and liabilities; it is Guido as he is 
brought to life, and laid bare, heart and soul, by the searching 
genius of the Pope,—for whose remarkable portrait Browning 
found practically no material in the Old Yellow Book. Delving 
in the dry documents, he gleaned two opposing versions: the first 
for Guido, prompting the monologue Half-Rome; the second for 
Pompilia, suggesting Other Half-Rome. Tertiwm Quid becomes a 
convenient compromise. But where, Browning must have asked 
himself, lay the truth? To rely upon the callous and pedantic 
lawyers, who sought to grope through a maze of precedent and 
technicality, was in no wise to be considered. Some spokesman of 
the veritable equities must be depicted, some superior intelligence 
that should penetrate through factional prejudice, through barriers 
of convention, and through persons and societies—into facts. It 
was this need that inspired the Pope, who is, in a real sense, 
Browning’s mouthpiece — the Robert Browning, as one critic has 
indicated, “ who sat upon the Papal throne.” 

The Pope’s judicial method is worthy of intensive study. To 

appreciate his triumph in the case at bar, one can do no better than 
to consult the closing paragraph of a manuscript volume of old 


*For suggestive material I acknowledge my indebtedness to Charles W. 
Hodell’s The Old Yellow Book; and to the following articles, also by Pro- 
fessor Hodell: A Literary Mosaic (PMLA., Vol. xxm1, p. 510), Browning’s 
Old Yellow Book (Atlantic, Vol. 101, p. 407), and Browning’s “ Old Yellow 
Book” (The Nation, Vol. 85, p. 299). 
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trials discovered in the Royal Casanatense Library at Rome in 
1900, eleven years after Browning’s death, and thirty-one years 
after the publication of The Ring and the Book. This manuscript, 
containing the fullest known version of the Franceschini case, and 
amplifying the Yellow Book in certain details, may, however, for 
the purposes of this discussion, be looked upon as an accurate 
resumé of the premises within Browning’s reach. Its concluding 
words thus array the equities: 

“ Some defended the Comparini, because they had suffered abuse, 
others the Franceschini as it was a matter of honor. But, on look- 
ing at the matter dispassionately, they were adjudged to be equally 
guilty, except that Pompilia, who was entirely ignorant of the 
truth, was without blame; for she had consented to the marriage 
at the command of her mother without the knowledge of her father, 
and had fled from her husband for fear of death with which he had 
often unjustly threatened her. 

“From trickery arose the union of these two houses, from the 
Franceschini in frauds regarding property they did not possess, 
from the Comparini by the pretended birth, or by this very pre- 
tense if the birth were real. The trick arose from greed of gain in 
Pietro to secure the trust moneys for himself, and in the Fran- 
ceschini to minister to their own ease; so all was done contrary to 
laws both human and divine. Hence a bad beginning was followed 
with a wretched ending, as has been told above.” 


This language, had it been read by Browning, might have yielded 
the comforting thought that the contemporary estimate of the case 
did not, after all, exclude compassion for the wronged victims. 
He might, even, have adjudged it a tolerable approximation to a 
statement of the actual rights and injuries. For it is far from 
the meanderings of Battista and Arcangeli; and although it leaves 
the situation in the mists of compromise, it is, as an attempt to 
dispose of the conflicting pleas, worth higher respect than the 
artificial and balanced decision of Tertiwm Quid. Representing, 
no doubt, the farthest point reached by the seventeenth-century 
public toward a just and scientific conclusion, it condemns itself, 
nevertheless, by that tendency, common among onlookers in crim- 
inal cases, to raise immaterial issues between the defendant and 
his victims. The writer of this manuscript sagaciously recognizes 
the ambition of the Franceschini “ to minister to their own ease ” 
as a contributing element ; but he impairs the judicial value of his 
utterance by the prominence he gives to “ Pietro’s greed of gain.” 
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He feels the temptation, not altogether unlike Tertium Quid, to 
steer “ half-way between.” 

One finds both stimulus and relief when he turns from these 
impertinencies to the firmly reasoned decision of the Pope. Con- 
vinced that nothing is relevant except Guido’s design, he addresses 
himself, at once, to the situation of the man before his marriage. 
Of noble birth, he lacks money. 


So Guido, born with appetite, lacks food: 

Is poor, who yet could deftly play-off wealth; 
Straitened, whose limbs are restless till at large. 
He, as he eyes each outlet of the cirque 

And narrow penfold for probation, pines 

After the good things jr “ = — de its grate. 


The condition here described relaves, obviously, to a time long 
before Guido’s introduction to the Comparini, in the days when 
he set about to choose a profession, not a wife; but the Pope, 
excellent judge that he is, knows that he can spell out the defend- 
ant’s mind only on the condition that he trace his career from the 
, point where pecuniary motive began to betray itself. Unlike 
| Tertium Quid and the two attorneys, he clings to his single plan. 
Guido, he next discovers, discerned the advantage of a connection 
with the Church. Himself the pre-eminent churchman, and the 
official to whom Guido, because of common kinship to the Church, 
has appealed, the Pope cannot but recognize the temptation of 
corrupt men, here and there, to take shelter in ecclesiastical office. 
The occasional frailties of religious life, both clerical and monastic, 
presented many themes to Browning’s genius — one recalls The 
Bishop Orders his Tomb and Soliloquy of a Spanish Cloister— 
but here the idea finds peculiarly vigorous expression. The Pope 
penetrates Guido’s ordination with a sure and direct eye: 


Got his arm frocked which, bare, the law would bruise. 


Why was the choice o’ the man to niche himself 
Perversely ‘neath the tower where Time’s own tongue 
Thus undertakes to sermonize the world? 

Why, but because the solemn is safe too, 

The belfry proves a fortress of a sort, 

Has other uses than to teach the hour: 

Turns sunscreen, paravent and ombrifuge 

To whoso seeks a shelter in its pale. 
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Browning has here, as in subsequent parts of the Pope’s monologue, 
drawn his information from the Book, but the alchemy of his 
imagination transforms mere fragments of fact into a plausible 

' account of Guido’s history before he met with the Comparini. In 
a manuscript contemporaneous version of the case found in London 
by an acquaintance of Browning, and transferred to him for use 
in the poem, the opening words are: 


“Guido Franceschini, a nobleman of Arezzo in Tuscany, had 
stayed for some time here in Rome in the service of a person of 
some eminence. He decided to take a wife with dowry enough to 
be of advantage to his house. When he had revealed his desire 
to a certain hairdresser near the Piazza Colonna, she proposed to 
him the Signora Francesca Pompilia, thirteen years of age, the 
daughter of a certain Pietro Comparini and Violante Peruzzi. 
For beside the promised dowry she was heir to the reversionary 
interest in bonds and other properties worth about 12,000 scudi.” 


The manuscript then relates Guido’s and his brother Paolo’s visit 
to Violante, their boast of a considerable income, their hoodwinking 
of Violante and her resulting consent, Pietro’s attempt to block 
the marriage, and Violante’s secret execution of her promise to 
Guido. These facts warrant the judicial inference that Guido, in 
, taking orders, sought a selfish end; the Pope is now ready to pass 
| judgment on the marriage itself, and on its connection with Guido’s 
crime: 
He purposes this marriage, I remark, 
For no one motive that should prompt thereto— 
Farthest, by consequence, from ends alleged 
Appropriate to the action; 


Not one permissible impulse moves the man, 
From the mere liking of the eye and ear, 
To the true longing of the heart that loves, 
No trace of these: but all to instigate, 

Is what sinks man past level of the brute 
Whose appetite if brutish is a truth, 

All is the lust for money: to get gold,— 
Why, lie, rob, if it must be, murder. 


' This is the essence of the matter—Guido’s “lust for money.” 
The Pope, in a word, has laid bare the primary motive, which he 
legitimately associates with the defendant’s character. Given a bad 
man and a bad design, it remains to inquire into the man’s oppor- 
tunity to carry his design into action. Had Browning been a 
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lawyer of long training, he could not have caused the Pope to 
proceed along a simpler and more logical way. The exposure of 
Guido’s mind makes plain enough what he conceived his oppor- 


tunity to be: 


He foresaw, made a picture in his mind,— 

Of father and mother stunned and echoless 

To the blow, as they lie staring at fate’s jaws, 
Their folly danced into, till the woe fell. 


Guido’s project, in short, was to dispatch the Comparini, and to 
feast upon his wife’s reputed wealth. With no assurance from the 
literal tradenda of his source, Browning gathers his evidence from 
the scrupulous description of the uneasy household at Arezzo, no 
less than from the glaring facts of Guido’s character and purpose. 
But at this point the disclosure that Pompilia is not the child of 
Pietro and Violante brings Guido’s “ scheme to naught.” Appar- 
ently, his pecuniary motive is, after all, to have no bearing on his 
ultimate deed. Browning, however, having seen the kernel of the 


_ evidence, holds fast to his theory; and the Pope, with his steady 


grip on fact, moves relentlessly on. Guido, he finds, wishing to 
ruin Pompilia and the Comparini, and so leave “ himself in luck 
and liberty,” contrives to goad his wife into “plain revolt.” 
Through forged letters and the help of the servant Margherita, 
Caponsacchi and Pompilia are brought together. There follows, 
after the flight to Castelnuovo, Guido’s invocation of the law, with 
the ensuing decree that Pompilia be secluded in a convent, and that 
Caponsacchi be sent to Civita Vecchia for three years. To Guido 
no immediate course is open except retirement and patience. 

The Pope now picks up a thread of which Battista and Arcangeli 
never once dreamed, of which the Book, indeed, takes no account. 
In the birth of Gaetano, the son of Pompilia and Guido, the latter 
sees the occasion to strike his blow. Analyzing Guido’s intent, 
Innocent imagines the very words he might have uttered. He 


hears him discourse on Pompilia’s succession to her parents’ prop- 


erty; on her baby’s acquisition of her rights; finally, on his own 
prospective enjoyment of the interest of Gaetano. 

Their rights determined on a head 

I could but hate, not harm, since from each hair 


Dangled a hope for me: now—chance and change! 
No right was in their child but passes plain 
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To that child’s- child and through such child to me. 
I am a father now,—come what, come will, 

I represent my child; he comes between— 

Cuts sudden off the sunshine of this life 

From those three: why, the gold is in his curls! 


How faithfully Browning adhered to his independent conception 
of Guido’s guilt becomes evident in this passage. Beginning his 
despicable career with the object of accumulating the property of 
others, Guido so cherished his motive that no impulse of his life 
was wholly free from it. It became his master. His choice of a 
calling, his marriage, his cruelty to Pompilia ‘and her parents, his 
plot to drive Pompilia to Caponsacchi’s protection, and his crossed. 
attempt to make himself, through a triple murder, the heir of his 
own son—all of these acts were inextricably interwoven with his 


_ quest of gain. The relations of Pompilia and Caponsacchi, which 
befogged the issues in the Book, acquire their valid proportions in 


the Pope’s monologue, where they are interpreted through mere 
obiter dicta. So clear, indeed, is Browning that Guido’s essential 
and persisting motive was love of money that he abandons in its 
entirety the features of causa honoris dragged into the case by the 
lawyers, and refers Gaetano’s birth and its effects, not to the 
Pompilia-Caponsacchi aspect of the plot, but to that aspect asso- 
ciated chiefly with Guido himself. 

The element in The Ring and the Book which interests and 
impresses the lawyer most is, therefore, Browning’s unerring in- 
sight, as sympathetic as it is poignant, into the heart of the Fran- 
ceschini case. Battista, Arcangeli, and Tertiwm Quid yield to the 
Pope. Law—the law, that is to say, which contrives only to estab- 
lish decrees, and not to interpret and enforce rights—yields to fact. 
For law in its gist is fact itself, and laws are nothing more than 
the rules which human experience has formulated for the guidance 
of conduct and the protection of society. These rules lawyers 
know; or they know where and how to find them. But in the 
science of the truly skilful lawyer they are only measuring units, 
which can assist him the better in analyzing fact—a labor exacting 
not mere intelligence, but intelligence charged with sympathy. 
That composite quality, which the complete lawyer possesses, re- 
sides inherently in the poet, who, transcending the lawyer, always 
includes him. Browning’s poetic art, as exhibited in The Ring 
and the Book, is thus in close affinity with the element vital to 
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jurisprudence; and Browning is the greater poet for the contact. 
It is surely with a sense of this double aspect of his work that, 
recounting his conversion of Book into poem, he asks: 


Lovers of dead truth, did ye fare the worse? 
Lovers of live truth, found ye false my tale? 


Harry GLicKsMAN. 
University of Wisconsin. 


MULIER EST HOMINIS CONFUSIO 


In his elaborate reply to Dame Pertelote, who had argued that 
dreams are purely the result of disordered humors, Chauntecleer 
has his authorities well in hand. But his sharpest shaft is the one 
with which he concludes the discussion : 


Mulier est hominis confusio. 


This phrase is found, as Tyrwhitt long ago pointed out, in a defini- 
tion of woman which is incorporated in the £p-culum Historiale 
(Lib. x1. cap. 71).* 


Quid est mulier. Hominis confusio. insaturabilis bestia. continua 
solicitudo. indesinens pugna. viri continentis naufragium. humanum 
mancipium. 


This definition of woman occurs in a long series of questions and 
_answers which Vincent de Beauvais borrows, as he tells us, from the 
Gesta Secundt Philosopht. This treatise, which more frequently 
appears with the title, Altercatio Hadriani Augusti et Secundi 
philosophi, was widely known in the Middle Ages.* In a number 


1I cite the text from the edition of Antonius Koburger, Nuremberg, 1483. 
In this edition the general Table of Contents stands as ‘Liber I.’ Later 
editions ignore the Table of Contents in numbering the several Books. In 
these, therefore, our passage will be found in Lib. X, cap. 71. 

? For references to numerous texts of this treatise see R. Reicke, Philo- 
logus, XVIII, 525-527. Reicke prints the complete text according to a 
Kénigsberg MS. of the 13th or 14th centuries (pp. 527-534). For a colla- 
tion of a 14th century Ms. at Maihingen see G. Schepps, Philologus, xxxvm, 
562-567. The text of three 15th century Mss. at Munich is printed by 
Johannes Bachmann, Philologus, xtv1, 388-399. Bachmann also discusses 
(pp. 385-387) the view advanced by E. Revillout that the Bios Zexotvdov 
¢thocdgou owes its origin in turn to a version in some Oriental language. 
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of texts the name of Epictetus has displaced that of Secundus; but 
the Greek Bios Xexovvdov proodgov, which is recognized as the 
source of the Latin versions, makes it certain that Secundus was 
the original reading. 

The story of Secundus and his colloquy with Hadrian (which 
includes the definition of woman) was taken over from the Alter- 
catio by many other medieval compilers besides Vincent de Beau- 
vais—among them Walter Burley of Oxford in his Liber de vita et 
moribus philosophorum,® the interpolator of Roger de Hoveden’s 
Chronicle,* and the author of the Dialogus Creaturarum.® 

Moreover the ‘ Mulier’ passage is frequently found detached 
from its context as an isolated bit of monastic wisdom. That this 
satirical characterization of woman enjoyed wide circulation is 
clear from its occurrence in this detached form in the following 
manuscripts at Oxford. No doubt the list could be vastly extended 
by an examination of manuscripts in other libraries. 


BODLEIAN LIBRARY 


MS. Bodley 57 (written about 1300). 
[fol. 206]. Proprietates muliecris. 

Quid est mulier? Humana confusio. Insatiabilis bestia. con- 
tinua sollicitudo. indesinens pungna. Cotidianum dampnum. 
domus tempestatis. castitatis inpedimentum. incontinentis uiri 
naufragium. adulterij uas. preciosum prelium. animal pessi- 
mum. pondus grauissimum. aspis insanabilis. humanum man- 
cipium. 

MS. Wood 20 (xv cent.). 
[fol. 372]. Quid est mulier? hominis confusio. Insaciabilis 
bestia. continuata solicitudo. Indeficiens pugna.® da[m]p- 


which is represented by the surviving texts in Arabic, Ethiopic, and Syriac. 
Since the article in Philologus Bachmann has published a monograph on 
Secundus (Die Philosophie des Neupythagoreers Secundus, Berlin, 1888) 
with an Appendix (Anhang III) containing the Latin text of the Alter- 
catio. This monograph, I regret to say, I have not seen; for the reference 
to it I am indebted to Walther Suchier, L’Enfant Sage (Gesellschaft fiir 
romanische Lit., Bd. xxIv), p. 8. 

* Conveniently accessible in the modern edition by Hermann Knust (Litte- 
rarischer Verein in Stuttgart, No. 177), Tiibingen, 1886. The Secundus 
material stands on pp. 372-386. 

*Chronica Mag. Rogeri de Houedone, ed. Wm. Stubbs, Rolls Ser., 1v, 154. 

*¥or ‘ Mulier’ see ‘ Dialogus 121’ (ed. Graesse, p. 276). 

* The scribe evidently ‘ overhopped ’ at this point. 
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num. domus tempestatis. castitatis impedimentum. viri et 
continencie Naufragium. vas adulterij. preciosum prelium. 
animal pessimum. pondus grauissimum. aspis insanabilis. 
Humanum mancipium. 


MS. Digby 196 (xv cent.). 
[fol. 159>]. Quid est mulier? hominis confusio. Insaciabilis 
bestia. continua sollicitudo. Indeficiens pugna. cotidianum 
dampnum. domus tempestatis. solacionis impedimentum. viri 
continentis naufragium. Adulterij vas. perniciosum prelium. 
pondus grauissimum. Aspes insanabilis. humanum mancipium. 
Animal pessimum. 
Comendacio mulieris. 


OXFORD COLLEGES 


St. John’s Coll. MS. 147 (xv cent.).? 

[fol. 2645]. Quid est Mulier? Hominis confusio. Insaturabilis 
bestia. Continua solicitudo. Indeficiens Pungna. Cotidianum 
dampnum. Domum tempestatis uel temptacionis. Salutis in- 
pedimentum. Viri incontinentis naufragium. Adulterij uas. 
Discerpens prelium. Animal Pessimum. Pondus grauissimum. 
Aspis insanabilis. Humanum Mancipium. 

Secundus Philosophum. 


Trinity Coll. MS. 71 (xv cent.). 
[fol. 16]. Quid est Mulier quod Chateyne Cosma. 

Mulier est hominis confusio / Insaturabilis bestia / Pungna 
frequens. dampnum cotidianum * naufragium / Vacuacio bur- 
sarum / diminucio munerum / doctrine impedimentum. per- 
turbacio vnorum longabardorum* / Infamia generosorum / 
Anime coruptela / Honestatis infamia / Animal pessimum. 
tempestas domus.- cotidianum bellum / dulce venenum / lan- 
guor suauis/ chatena cordis/ inexpungnabile cal{lum].° 
Amica diaboli / capud peccati/ expulsio paradisi / pondus 
grauissimum cuius [ ]° principium. 


I am unable to identify “ Chateyne Cosma,” who is cited as the 
author of the Trinity College version, but he evidently amused 
himself by freely altering and expanding the definition. The 
phrase “ dulce venenum,” one of his additions, occurs in a diatribe 


Grove, monk of Westminster, 


* This book was the property of 
and this passage is written in his hand. 

* Above this word the scribe has written religiosorum: 

* Ms. defective through the tearing away of a corner of the leaf. 
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on woman in the poem ‘De Contemptu Mundi’ by Bernardus 
Morlanensis.*° 

With the exception of the Trinity College version, however, these 
Oxford texts agree very closely with those printed by Reicke and 
Bachmann. In one or two particulars the Oxford readings are 
distinctly preferable: e. g. ‘ castitatis impedimentum’ instead of 
‘ sollicitudinis -impedimentum,’ and ‘aspis insanabilis’ instead of 
‘aspis insaciabilis.’ 

Whatever his exact source, this was essentially the definition of 
woman which Chaucer had in mind when he made Chauntecleer 
conclude his discussion by repeating with solemn emphasis: 


Mulier est hominis confusio. 


This is the phrase, it should be noted, with which the definition 
invariably begins. This observation gives even sharper edge to 
Chauntecleer’s sarcasm, for the citation of this opening phrase was 
bound to suggest the context as well. “You know the rest,” 
Chaucer says in effect to his readers; and the well-informed reader 
would easily recall the series of items in the misogynic diatribe, in 
which ‘ Hominis confusio’ was one of the mildest phrases. The 
recollection of the definition as a whole must have broadened the 
intelligent reader’s smile at the translation which Chauntecleer 
vouchsafed to the simple Pertelote: , 


‘Womman is mannes ioye and al his blis. 


CARLETON Brown. 
University of Minnesota. 


REVIEWS 


Petite syntaxe de Vancien francais, par LuctEN Paris: 
Champion, 1919. x-+ 282 pp. (Les Classiques frangais du 
Moyen Age, 

It is not a simple problem to present in the compass of a book 
limited in size by its inclusion in this series a comprehensive view 
of even the elements of Old-French syntax. Manifestly some for- 


%” Anglo-Lat, Satirical Poets of the XII cent., ed. T. Wright, Rolls Ser., 
t, 57. 
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mula of exclusions must be established. That established by Mr. 
Foulet embraces the following points: 1) Rather than a complete 
framework he aims to bring out the principal differences of the Old 
French from the modern French. His comparative study thus ex- 
cludes a consideration of the Latin, as well as any detailed con- 
sideration of the intervening stages in the passage from Old French 
to the modern status; 2) Within the Old French, he restricts 
himself to the thirteenth century, supplemented by a certain 
amount of material from Chrétien de Troyes; 3) Even-within this 
period, he disclaims completeness and omits the sporadic variations 
from the common usage; 4) In the main, he simply presents the 
phenomena without seeking to indicate their cause, a proceeding 
almost inevitably imposed by his elimination of the Latin. 

An absolute exclusion of the Latin is the renunciation of a val- 
uable accessory to a treatise even of the present type. Mr. Foulet 
is led to adopt it, he tells us, by his desire to center attention on 
the Old-French language as the medium of expression of the life 
and the thought of its day rather than as a mere link between the 
antique and the modern. That to succeed in this justifiable aim 
involves so absolute an elimination of every allusion, even remote, 
to the historical background of French construction, or that this 
procedure is wholly consistent with continual comparison with 
modern French, are matters regarding which a difference of opinion 
is permissible. Certainly there result, as Mr. Foulet himself is the 
first to recognize, serious inconveniences, and possibly also an unde- 
sirable orientation of the beginner, for whom the book is primarily 
intended. 

The Syntax is based upon, and the illustrations are drawn from, 
the thirteenth-century texts in the series of the Classiques frangais 
du Moyen Age, with the addition, for the sake of comparison, of 
one twelfth-century text, Perceval le Galois. It might be antici- 
pated that a study based upon this restricted range of material, 
while serviceable to the readers of the Classiques series and en- 
lightening to tyros in Old French, would offer little to those whose 
acquaintance with the language extends over a more comprehensive 
field. It may be said at once that this is not the case. There are 
many penetrating remarks that stimulate thought and throw new 
light on old problems, and there are reclassifications of material 
that lead to generalizations of distinct value, such as—to cite only 
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one example among a number — the treatment of the indefinite 
article. Not the least of the merits of the book is the demonstra- 
tion that fields accounted as already harvested can yield more than 
scattered gleanings to the scholar whose mind is alert and whose 
eye is attentive. 

Thruout the whole of the treatise there is a tendency to empha- 
size the freedom from rigid laws of Old-French construction. 
This emphasis leads up to the concluding chapter, entitled “ Le 
principe du moindre effort,’ where an excellent presentation is 
made of the contrast between the old and the modern syntax in 
the rigidity of application of a purely formal logic, coupled with a 
statement of the consequent advantages and disadvantages for each 
of the two epochs. The stress upon medieval liberty of structure 
repeatedly takes a form that perhaps too strongly suggests a domi- 
nating absence of system in the older syntactical procedure. In 
the first place, a comparison of Old French with the usage in the 
modern French, if it is to afford a proper basis for generalizations, 
might well include the modern dialects, and such an inclusion 
would sensibly diminish the markedness of the contrast. Further, 
the diversity of Old-French construction offers, it is true, a com- 
plicated problem, but one in which we should be on our guard 
against too lightly abandoning attempts to classify the phenomena. 
The discussion of twtoiement* represents to a particularly notice- 
able degree a form of statement not uncommon in the book. The 
whole emphasis is laid on the confusion of tutoiement and vouse- 
ment. We are, to be sure, dealing with a period when the folk 
confusion of the two pronouns strongly suggests the cockney’s 
struggles with his h. When Mr. Foulet calls especial attention to 
the wholesale intermingling of tu and vous in Courtois d’Arras and 
the Jew de la Feuillée, is it not natural to suspect in this trait a 
conscious representation of the vulgar speech?* It is true that he 
adds concerning tutoiement that the “bizarreries” abound in 
twelfth- and thirteenth-century texts, but this statement demands, 
if not restriction, at least far more specification. In almost every 
instance a distinction can be drawn between Chrétien’s use of the 


1 §§ 70 ff. 2§ 204. 
In another connection (§ 243; cf. also § 386) he refers to the popular 
drama as necessarily mirroring the popular speech. 
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one or the other pronoun.* If not all the chivalric epics evidence 
an equal care, they approximate more nearly Chrétien’s usage than 
that of the Courtois d’Arras, and even the chansons de geste, re- 
ferred to also by Foulet, are far removed from a complete confusion 
of the forms. 

A marked deviation from this occasional tendency to minimize 
the existence of system behind Old French differing phenomena is 
to be found in the author’s study of word order, which concerns 
itself with the combinations of subject, verb, and complement. 
The texts utilized have lent themselves admirably to his detailed, 
penetrating classification, which is a distinct contribution to our 
knowledge of this important theme. Here at least there is recog- 
nized a conformity to rule which may be felt to constitute a quali- 
fication of the summarizing statement * regarding the old language 
that: “ Primesautiére et bon enfant, elle est en général satisfaite 
dés qu’elle se fait comprendre. Le reste reléve d’une rhétorique qui 
ne l’intéresse guére.” 

A deviation from the generally accepted views regarding Old- 
French syntax lies in attributing to the influence of a preceding 
preposition the tonic form assumed by a personal pronoun when it 
directly precedes an infinitive on which it depends.® Since 1875, 
when Tobler gave a substantial list of examples * in which, without 
being preceded by a preposition, the infinitive shows an accompany- 
ing tonic pronoun, no successful effort has been made to controvert 
the generalization which he deduced, and the establishment of a 
conflicting rule calls for more substantiation than is offered by the 
mere absence of this construction from a limited group of texts. 
It is equally dubious to interpret ® the 7 of del in Del bien celer 
molt te chasti as the pronoun and not the article. There is no 
evidence that we are in such a case dealing with a pronoun any 
more than in the numerous examples of the type Car tant ert beie 
de biauté adrecie Que dou veoir estoit grant melodie,® or in: Quant 
vint au prendre le congié.’° In this connection, it may be remarked 
that it is too sweeping’ an assertion to state that the Picard le for 


‘See Cohn, ASNS., 106 (1901), p. 436, and ZFSL., 24 (1902), 2, p. 
25, n. 5. ' 

5 § 408. *§ 136. 

*GG@A., 1875, Part 2, p. 1070. 138. 

° Enf. Og., 1469. © Fl, et Bl., 1168. 
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la, feminine article, does not contract with a preceding preposi- 
tion.** 

There are other discussions in the book where the phraseology 
bears witness to the limitations imposed by a rigid adherence to the 
basal texts. Thus the explanation suggested? for the tonic form 
of the pronoun in the type ce poise moi is that it originated in 
cases where the pronoun stood at a verse-end and that it was 
originally a makeshift riming device—an explanation which would 
hardly have been offered if the author had kept more prominently 
in his view the earlier texts. One does not need to go farther afield 
than the Alexis ** of the Classiques francais to locate examples in 
which date and position in the line fail to confirm the hypothesis. 
It is again this restriction in scope which leads to the statement 
that the negative infinitive with imperative value occurs for the 
singular only.** 

In the discussion of case breakdown, a disproportionate emphasis 
is perhaps laid upon the numerical preponderance of oblique forms 
as an element in the disappearance of the nominative. I should be 
disposed to accord less weight to the statistics offered than to other 
elements, such as short circuiting, post-position, uncertainty pro- 
duced by the confusions arising with logical subjects with entre 

. et, fors, and the like.** The question is, however, one of em- 
phasis, and it is useful to have before us the ratios shown in this 
set of thirteenth-century texts. ' 

I shall not, attempt a discussion of the many questions of detail 
suggested by this stimulating and original study.** Since the book 


*™ § 60; for examples of construction see Tobler, Versbau*, p. 34, n. 2. 

132. 

3 ('o peiset mei que ma fin tant demoret, 460; Co peiset mei que podridat 
en terre, 477; Co peiset els, mais altre ne puet, estre, 580. Cf. Che poise 
moi pur Mahommet mon Dé, Huon de Bord., 5922. 

%*§ 227. Darmesteter (IV, §447) says the same thing. Cf., however, 
Si lor dit en riant: Ne nous nomer vos mie, franc chevalier vaillant, Aie 
d’Avignon, 2045; Berniers les voit, ces prent a araisnier: Dont estes vos 
signor? Nel me noier, Raoul de Cam., 7085. 

* A re-study of the causes of case reduction, by the late G. G. Laubscher, 
will shortly appear in the Elliott Monographs. 

** Not only beginners, but more advanced students as well, stand in need 
of more elucidation of the con que, conjunction, cited in § 340.—A number 
of interesting features of the book, not touched upon in this review, are 
treated by Sneyders de Vogel, Neophilologus, 1920, pp. 274-78. 
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is, by the author’s own statement, an elementary treatise, we shall 
all find it worth while to class ourselves as beginners and profit by 
its exposition. This does not mean that the beginner with fewer 
winter’s snows upon his head will find it beyond his ken. The 
exposition is clear, the arrangement is orderly, and no previous pre- 
paration is taken for granted save an acquaintance with the French 
of today. The restraint which the author has imposed upon him- 
self does not, however, prevent our seeing that he has stored up, in 
the study which lies behind the printed text, a body of scientific 
data and analysis which we can ill afford to dispense with. He has 
already, in one instance, supplemented a succinct statement in his 
Petite Syntaxe by a detailed discussion elsewhere,‘* and we hope 
that this is but the first of a series of similar tenor, for which the 
many hints the manual affords have keenly stimulated our appetites. 


Epwarp C. ARMSTRONG. 
Princeton University. 


Goethe’s Lyric Poems in English Translation prior to 1860, by 
Lucretia VAN Tuyt Stumons. [Univ. of Wisconsin Studies 
-in Language and Literature, No. 6.] Madison, 1919. 202 pp. 


Miss Simmons’ book has been preceded by a number of bibli- . 
ographies and essays, tracing, from various points of view, the 
influence of German literature, and particularly of Goethe, in both 
England and America. This study, however, “is restricted to 
Goethe’s shorter poems and can lay no claims to originality, except 
that it is the first systematic attempt to collect, under such a title, 
all of the evidence concerning his shorter poems in English trans- 
lation” (p. 5). This statement shows at the same time that the 
term lyric poems in the title is to be taken in a very wide sense. 

The first part of the book, the text proper (79 pp.) is divided 
into eight chapters, entitled, respectively: Importance of Trans-— 
lations; First Period of the Study of Goethe, 1795-1800; Lack of 
Interest for about twenty years 1800-1820; Second Period of the 
Study of Goethe, 1820-1860; The Work done by the British and 
American Magazines; Work done by the Poetical Anthologies; 


7 See Foulet, Rom. 45 (1919), pp. 220-45 (The quelque construction). 
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Individual Volumes of Goethe’s Collected Poems ; Complete Sets of 
Goethe’s Works; Summary of the Period Prior to 1860. The bulk 
of the book (pp. 80-202) is made up of seven Indices: A.—Bibli- 
ography of Bibliographies ; B.—Goethe’s Works in Sets; C.—Sin- 
gle Volumes of Goethe’s Poems; D.—List of Anthologies and 
Other Books, Containing Translations from Goethe; E.—Transla- 
tions of Individual Poems Prior to 1860; F.—List of Translators 
and Poems Translated by Each; G.—Index of Poems. 

Index E (pp. 104-185), is undoubtedly the most valuable part 
of the work. It comprises 384 entries, for two of which, The 
Erlking and Mignon, as many as 47 renditions, or, rather, print- 
ings, are recorded. As Index E follows the order of the poems 
in the Weimar Edition, a further, alphabetical Index (G) has been 
added for quick reference. One is thus able to find at a glance 
any information desired, concerning the various poems, their rela- 
tive popularity, their translators, the date and the number of the 
various editions, and the like. In addition, the first part contains 
examples of the work of the more prominent translators, accom- 
panied by comment on their respective merits. 

No fault is to be found with the general plan and structure of 
the work. Its usefulness, however, is to be measured by the pains- 
taking care and accuracy with which the author has assembled and 
worked over her material. Those virtues, unfortunately, are not 
much in evidence: indeed, Miss Simmons has not even checked 
up erroneous statements that could have been corrected by simple 
reference to the writings of authors as accessible as Goethe him- 
self and Carlyle, his foremost champion in England during the 
period under consideration. ‘To illustrate: 

On p. 28, Miss Simmons states that Carlyle “ made many refer- 
ences to Goethe’s shorter poems, but the most direct statement of 
his estimate is found in a paragraph of his introduction to the 
translation of Goethe’s Tales, in the volume called German Ro- 
mance (1827).” As a matter of fact, Carlyle’s German Romance 
comprises four volumes, three being devoted to Musaeus, Fouqué, 
Tieck, Hoffmann, and Richter, while the fourth contains not 
Goethe’s Tales, but his Wanderjahre. Miss Simmons, knowing 
that Carlyle published his translation of Wilhelm Meister in 1824, 
concludes that this embraced also the Wanderjahre, and thereupon 
assigns the poems occurring in the latter, or, rather, as many as 
were taken over into Vols. I-V of the Weimar Edition, to Car- 
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lyle’s Wilhelm Meister, 1824. Thus the Wanderlied (Index E, 
No. 285) and the Kiinstlerlied (Index E, No. 298): these are not 
at all to be found in the Meister of 1824 (in the second instance 
the date is given as 1823) as Miss Simmons declares, but in Vol. 
IV of German Romance (1827), pp. 243, 250, 251, 351 and 229 f. 
Furthermore, the titles as given by Miss Simmons (Wanderer’s 
Song, Artist’s Song) are lacking in Carlyle. 

Still greater confusion has been produced in a group of nine 
poems printed in the Weimar Edition (V, 24-31) under the head- 
ing “Aus Wilhelm Meister.” In Index E this group is numbered 
352, and in the alphabetical Index G the individual poems are 
listed and referred to this number, which is alleged to be in Car- 
lyle’s Meister of 1824, as also Boylan’s of 1855. As a matter of 
fact, only two of the poems (Ich armer Teufel and Wer nie sein 
Brot) actually appeared in those editions. Two others (Wiisste 
kaum genau zu sagen and Und so heb’ ich alte Schatze) are found 
in German Romance (IV, 34, 36), while the remaining five (Wie 
ist heut mir doch zu Muthe ; Ich sah’s in [Miss Simmons has: mit] 
meisterlichen Handen; Ein Wunder ist der arme Mensch geboren; 
Bist noch so tief in Schmerz und Qual verloren; Bleiben, Gehen, 
Gehen, Bleiben) only appeared in Goethe’s later version of the 
Wanderjahre, and were thus never translated by Carlyle, who ad- 
hered to the original version, while Boylan, as far as I can dis- 
cover, never actually translated the Wanderjahre, although such a 
translation was contemplated by his publishers. 

It thus becomes clear that Miss Simmons never looked up these 
poems in the edition of Carlyle, calmly assuming that they ought 
to be there, as long as they were labeled “Aus Wilhelm Meister ” 
in the Poems of the Weimar Edition. Nor does she seem to have had 
the least knowledge, or concern, about earlier and later versions, 
either of Goethe, or, as we shall see below, of Carlyle. This is 
shown by the fact that she has failed to notice certain other poems 
of Goethe, prefixed to the Wanderjahre of 1821, but not included 
in the later version. Carlyle translated all but two of these poems, 
which first appeared in German Romance (Iv, 33 ff.), and which 
could have been found in any subsequent edition of Carlyle’s trans- 
lation. The poems in question are: Wandersegen (Weim. Ed. 111, 
160) ; Priift das Geschick dich (v1, 119); Was machst du an der 
Welt (v1, 120) ; Enweri sagt’s (v1, 121); Mein Erbtheil wie herr- 
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lich (v1, 121); Noch ist es Tag (v1, 119). Not one of these ap- 
pears in Miss Simmons’ Index G. 

On the other hand, knowing that Carlyle translated Wilhelm 
Meister in 1824, Miss Simmons forthwith assumes that all the 
poems therein contained were likewise translated, and thus records 
also Philine’s song (Index E, No. 199): “1824. Thos. Carlyle. 
Wilhelm Meister. Lond., Edin.” On p. 29, likewise, it is stated 
that “Carlyle did not attempt to translate any of these shorter 
poems, except the songs of Mignon, Philine, and the Harper as 
they occur in Wilhelm Meister. These, it is evident, he worked 
over with loving care and understanding. . . .” If Miss Simmons 
had only looked at Carlyle’s Meister of 1824, which she is here 
describing, she would have found that Carlyle had deliberately 
suppressed this song (Singet nicht in Trauerténen Von der Ein- 
samkeit der Nacht): “ Philina all at once struck up a song, with 
a very graceful, pleasing tune. The subject was the praise of 
Night; the words at least were delicate and pretty; but we are 
afraid our readers would not care to hear it.” The later transla- 
tion of the song was inserted by Carlyle in 1839. A similar dis- 
trust of his public is shown by Carlyle in German Romance, Iv, 
290, where he omits the entire story entitled Die pilgernde Thérinn 
(Wanderjahre, p. 420-450), including the ballad Woher im Mantel 
so geschwinde: “ The quaint, fitful, and most dainty story of The 
Foolish Pilgrimers [sic], with which our two friends now occu- 
pied their morning, we feel ourselves constrained, not unreluc- 
tantly, by certain grave calculations, to reserve for some future and 
better season.” This promise, however, was never fulfilled. 

Another striking illustration of Miss Simmons’ disregard of 
scholarly methods is found on page 19, in her discussion of the 
various versions of Mignon. After quoting in full Beresford’s 
version, which “ stands among the best,” she continues: “ In this 
regard it is much better than Carlyle’s translation (1824 in Wil- 
helm Meister) which has been most widely reprinted and is the 
version most generally known to English readers. His is a trans- 
lation of words but not of moods, and runs thus: 


Know’st thou the land, where lemon trees do bloom, 
And oranges like gold in leafy gloom; 

A gentle wind from deep-blue heaven blows, 

The myrtle thick and high the laurel grows? 
Know’st thou it then? 
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*Tis there, ’tis there, 
0, my beloved one, I with thee would go! ” 


It is not necessary to reproduce the whole poem, as given by Miss 
Simmons, although it may be added that the second stanza has 
the ludicrous misprint: And marble statutes stand and look me on. 
The important point is that this is not at all Carlyle’s translation 
of 1824, as Miss Simmons directly states, but his revised version 
of 1839. It may be of interest, therefore, to give in full the genu- 
ine translation of 1824, as found in Vol. 1, p. 229: 


Know’st thou the land where the lemon-trees bloom? 
Where the gold-orange glows in the deep thicket’s gloom? 
Where a wind ever soft from the blue heaven blows, 
And the groves are of laurel and myrtle and rose? 
Know’st thou it? 

Thither! O thither, 
My dearest and kindest, with thee would I go. 


Know’st thou the house, with its turretted walls, 
Where the chambers are glancing, and vast are the halls? 
Where the figures of marble look on me so mild, 
As if thinking: “ Why thus did they use thee, poor child? ” 
Know’st thou it? 

Thither! O thither, 
My guide and my guardian, with thee would I go. 


Know’st thou the mountain, its cloud-covered arch, 
Where the mules among mist o’er the wild torrent march? 
In the clefts of it, dragons lie coil’d with their brood; 
The rent crag rushes down, and above it the flood. 
Know’st thou it? 

Thither! O thither, 
Our way leadeth: Father! O come let us go! 


Miss Simmons’ disinclination to make independent use of her 
materials is even surpassed by her inability to reproduce correctly 
any extensive quotation from her authorities. In the passage on 
page 10, for example, Goethe did not write: in Dichtungen, but: 
in den Dichtungen; not: sich bereichert, but: sich selbst berei- 
chert; not: von den Unzulinglichkeiten, but: von der Unzuling- 
lichkeit; not: so ist es und bleibt es, but: so ist und bleibt es. 
Similarly (p. 26), line 3 of Mahomets Gesang does not read: Wie 
Sternenblick, but: Wie ein Sternenblick, while line 8 should be a 
single word: Jiinglingfrisch. Carlyle’s text, however, has been 
still more mutilated: on pp. 28 f. he did not write: grave and gay, 
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but: gay and grave; not: more original, but: more entirely ori- 
ginal; not: cling to our memory, but: cleave to our memory; not: 
the vasty deeps, but: the vasty deep; not: from its roof resounding, 
but: from its roof rebounding. Even greater violence is done to 
Carlyle’s text on page 25, where a single paragraph of 16 lines is 
alleged to be a quotation from Vol. xxxv, p. 153 of the Edinburgh 
Review. As a matter of fact, it is Vol. L111, and instead of a sin- 
gle, compact quotation, it is a jumbling together of sentences, or 
parts of sentences, found on pp. 153, 155, and 179, with changed 
punctuation and capitalization, and with the arbitrary omission 
of essential words (e. g., Carlyle wrote: has some such signi- 
ficance instead of has some significance). But what shall one say 
of the last sentence, which in the original (p. 179) reads as 
follows: 

The better minds of all countries begin to understand each other, 
and, which follows naturally, to love each other, and help each 
other; by whom ultimately all countries in all their proceedings 
are governed. 


Miss Simmons’ redaction is: 


The better minds of all countries, by whom ultimately all coun- 
tries in all their proceedings are governed, begin to understand 
each other, to love each other, and to help each other. 

Further comment is unnecessary. Miss Simmons has collected 
a great mass of material, but it requires thorough revision if it is 


to be a really useful piece of work. 
W. KuRRELMEYER. 


The Stonyhurst Pageants, edited, with introduction, by CARLETON 
Brown, Professor of English in the University of Minnesota. 
[Hesperia, Ergiinzungsreihe 7. Heft.] Gottingen, Vanden- 
hoeck & Ruprecht; Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 
1920. 30+ 302 pp. 

For students of English religious drama, the publication of 
The Stonyhurst Pageants is a stirring event. During recent years 
the significant additions to our knowledge of the vernacular relig- 
ious drama have not been numerous. Hence one welcomes with 
enthusiasm Professor Brown’s substantial contribution to the 
corpus of English religious plays. 
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The form of Professor Brown’s contribution is worthy of its 
importance. The text of the plays is presented with a fidelity to 
detail that would seem to satisfy every essential demand of the 
investigator. The editor has done full justice to the manuscript 
before him. In addition to performing his primary duty to the 
text itself, he has constructed a generous introduction in which 
are found significant facts concerning the manuscript, results of 
very substantial research in matters of language, provenience, and 
sources, and literary observations of penetration and restraint. 

The manuscript (A. VI. 33) belongs to the library of Stony- 
hurst College, in Northern Lancashire, and has probably always 
been owned in this county. It is written in a hand of the first 
half of the seventeenth century. From certain scribal peculiarities 
Professor Brown infers that the manuscript was written by the 
author himself;* and from the language and the obvious use 
of the Douay Bible (published in 1609-10) he confidently assigns 
the composition to a Roman Catholic in Lancashire writing be- 
tween the years 1610 and 1625.° 

Although the manuscript .is but a fragment, it contains the- 
following impressive series of plays: 


The 6 pagean of Iacob (Fragment of 106 lines) 
The 7 pagean of Ioseph (1048 lines) 
The eight pagean of Moyses (1548 lines) 
The 9 pagean of Iosue (552 lines) 

The ten pagean of Gedeon (310 lines) 
The 11 pagean of Iephte (292 lines) 
The 12 pagean of Samson (392 lines) 
[The 13 pagean of Ruth (?)] 

The 14 pagean of Saul (1445 lines) 

The 15 pagean of Dauid (690 lines) 
The 16 Pageant of Salomon (370 lines) 
The 17 pageant of Elias (815 lines) 
The 18 pageant of Naaman (1136 lines) 


Through losses from the manuscript, the first of these plays is 
incomplete at the beginning, and the last play is incomplete at the 
end. It is demonstrable that the leaves lost from the beginning 
of the manuscript are fifty-five in number, and the five “pageants” 
lost with these leaves may have been the following: * 


*See Introduction, pp. 7-10. ? See Introduction, pp. 10-13. 
*See Introduction, pp. 13-21. *See Introduction, p. 13. 
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The Creation 

The Temptation and Fall 
Cain and Abel 

Noah 

Abraham 


The thirteenth play, lost (along with five leaves of the manuscript) 
between The 12 pagean of Samson and The 14 pagean of Saul, 
probably dramatized the story of Ruth. How many plays followed 
The 18 pageant of Naaman we cannot tell. 

The Stonyhurst plays inevitably suggest comparison with the 
older well-known cycles of religious plays in English. Of these 
cycles only four preserve Old Testament plays that can be appro- 
priately considered here: namely Chester, York, Towneley, and 
Hegge (Ludus Coventrie). In separate plays, or in parts of plays, 
these four cycles may be taken as treating compositely the follow- 
ing subjects associated with the Old Testament: 


The Fall of Lucifer 

The Creation and Fall of Man 
Cain and Abel 

Noah 

Abraham 

Jacob 

Moses 

Balaam 

The Prophets 


A mere glance reveals the fact that in range of subjects from 
the Old Testament the Stonyhurst Pageants are immensely more 
ambitious than are the older English cycles. This range of sub- 
ject, along with a marked diffuseness within the separate plays, 
results in a length of some 8740 long lines for the Stonyhurst 
Pageants as preserved, and in a probable total of some 13,000 
lines for the eighteen “ pageants” that were certainly composed.® 
Against this formidable total we may place 2100 shorter lines as 
a rough average length for the Old Testament series in the four 
older cycles. 

From the lists given above it is apparent that the extant Stony- 
hurst pageants and the plays of the other English cycles have few 
subjects precisely in common. From among these few opportuni- 


*See Introduction, p. 13. 
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ties for setting up a parallel one may conveniently choose the dra- 
matization of the story of Moses and the Exodus as accomplished 
in the Stonyhurst series® and in the York plays.’ The York 
playwright uses 406 short lines, against the 866 long lines of the 
Stonyhurst author. Whereas the York play seems to me to be 
divisible into ten scenes,® the parallel part of the Stonyhurst pa- 
geant appears to fall into some forty. The greater length of the 
Stonyhurst version is due primarily to the author’s persistent fidel- 
ity to the Biblical text. He includes, for example, the discovering 
of Moses in the bulrushes, Moses’ killing of the Egyptian, the réle 
of Aaron, and the réles of the midwives, all of which the York 
dramatist omits. Likewise the Stonyhurst author multiplies scenes 
where the York writer, in treating the same Biblical material, 
skilfully reduces the number of dramatic divisions. Thus the 
latter disposes of the ten plagues in five separate scenes,’° whereas 
the former monotonously and repetitiously distributes the matter 
through twenty-three scenes." From such evidences as these one 
must frankly admit the diffuseness and relative ineptitude of the 
author of the Stonyhurst plays. 

My remarks upon the scene-divisions in the play of Moses lead 
me to offer an observation or two upon Professor Brown’s study 
of the dramatic divisions of the Stonyhurst plays in general. In 
the regrettable absence of rubrics, or stage-directions, from the 
manuscript, the reader must discover the scene-divisions for him- 
self. Possibly Professor Brown would have won more readers for 
these remarkable new plays had he inserted brief stage-directions 
throughout, in square brackets, after the practice of Miss Smith in 


* Pageant VIII, lines 1-866. 

*Play XI. This play and Play VIII of the Towneley series are sub- 
stantially identical in general content. The Chester and Hegge plays 
do not treat this precise subject. 

* The ten scenes end respectively with lines 84, 186, 204, 280, 288, 308, 
312, 356, 384, 406. 

* The forty scenes end respectively with lines 40, 54, 84, 108, 118, 130, 
220, 268, 294, 322, 337, 346, 360, 371, 388, 411, 423, 457, 467, 475, 489, 
507, 513, 527, 539, 547, 573, 591, 611, 625, 663, 673, 713, 721, 739, 761, 
795, 825, 852, 854. The passage of the Red Sea by the Israelites and the 
destruction of the pursuing Egyptians, represented in the York play in 
lines 403-406, is recounted in the Stonyhurst play by Chorus, lines 855-866. 

Lines 205-356. 

Lines 372-795. 
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her edition of the York plays. In any case, Professor Brown has 
treated the matter of scene-divisions with admirable definiteness in 
his introduction, and has indicated the points of division for 
twenty-one scenes in the “ Pagean of loseph” and for twenty-four 
scenes in the “ Pagean of Saul.”?* I am not sure, however, that I 
can be content with the editor’s divisions throughout. I am 
inclined to think, for example, that in the “ Pagean of Ioseph,” 
Scene 6 (lines 179-236), as it is circumscribed by the editor, needs 
to be divided again after line 188. In ending Scene 5 with line 
178 the editor is unquestionably right. Toward the close of Scene 


5 Putiphar withdraws in company with Ioseph, leaving behind the 


two merchants, Glaucus and Balbo. Line 178 (Yt is our best, 
where fore begone, that we may get dispached) clearly marks the 
withdrawal of the two merchants, and hence the clearing of the 
stage and the ending of Scene 5. At the opening of Scene 6 (line 
179) Putiphar reappears before his palace and begins a soliloquy 
of ten lines, the last of which (line 188) ends, “I will go backe 
agayne into my palace.” Clearly, then, after line 188 the stage is 
empty and another scene is concluded. The next scene,—Scene 7 
according to my conception,—opens with a conversation between 
Demetria and Joseph in “my maisters orchard.” ™* 

I offer a trifling suggestion also concerning the editor’s scene- 
division for the “ Pagean of Saul.” In this play, as Professor 
Brown says,’* “the entire action is dominated by the ‘ Nuncius’ 
who makes the opening and closing speeches, and appears at the 
end of almost every scene to contribute information to the audience 
and to introduce the following scene.” In only three places (after 
lines 330, 646, and 763) does the editor find scene-divisions that 
are not marked by entrances of Nuncius. To these three instances, 
which I regard as valid, I venture to add a fourth, after line 562. 


12 See Introduction, pp. 27-28. 

# Line 215. A division similar to that after line 188 seems to me to be 
demanded after line 878 of the same play. 

%4See Introduction, p. 27. I do not refer to the typographical error,— 
as I conceive it to be,—whereby the editor seems not to provide for any 
scene-divisions at all beyond line 1119. I assume that Professor Brown 
meant to indicate scene-endings also at lines 1189, 1267, 1339, and of 
course, 1445. One is pleasantly surprised, by the way, at the fewness of 
the typographical errors in a piece of editing published in Germany under 
the conditions of war and armistice. 

** See Introduction, p. 27. 
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The scene concerned opens (line 511) with a customary ‘utterance 
from Nuncius, after which occurs a conversation between Samuel 
and Saul ending with the withdrawal of the latter (line 550, “T’1 
streight begone”). Then occurs an exchange of speeches between 
God and Samuel, at the end of which Samuel certainly departs 
(line 562, “ Now I will begone”), and God, I infer, does likewise. 
Thus a scene seems to end with line 562. At the opening of the 
next scene (line 563) Saul and Samuel re-enter. 

From matters of scene-division we pass naturally enough to the 
question as to whether these plays were actually presented upon a 
stage, at so late a period as the seventeenth century. Although 
we have no evidence of an actual performance, the plays were 
probably intended for stage presentation. This probability arises, 
for example, from such utterances of the Chorus or Nuncius as 
the following: “yf that you will attentyve bee a whyle”; “yf 
you will but shew attention, you with your eyes and eares shall see 
and heare.”?* It is not to be assumed, however, that the entire 
cycle was performed in one day. On the other hand, from refer- 
ences in the closing lines of some plays and in the opening lines 
of others, it is clear that the author intended certain of the 
pageants to follow without delay upon those which precede. Hence 
the editor suggests the possibility that Pageants I-VII, VIII-XII, 
and XIII-XVIII constitute three groups for performance on three 
separate days.*” 

In discussing the literary qualities of the plays Professor Brown 
makes clear that the “ Pagean of Naaman” stands apart from 
the rest of the cycle in adopting the dramatic devices of Plautus, 
in embroidering the Biblical narrative freely, and in introducing 
comic effects.** In the other plays, in general, the author abjures 
humor, ignores opportunities for dramatic tension and lyrical feel- 
ing, and clogs the action with wearisome detail. The “ Pagean 
of Iepthe ” presents an exception. As the editor remarks, “ Here 
the anguish of Jepthe and the resolution of his daughter exhorting 
him to perform his vow produce a real pathos, which is comparable 
to that in the well-known Abraham and Isaac play of the early 
religious drama.” 7° But the suggested comparison with the older 
religious cycles is, in general, damaging to the repute of the author 
of the Stonyhurst plays. If he knew such earlier plays as those 


See Introduction, p. 30. 7 See Introduction, p. 26. 
*See Introduction, pp. 28-29. Introduction, p. 22. 
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of Chester, of York, and of the Towneley manuscript,—and he 
must have known such plays,—he failed to profit substantially 
from their examples of concise selection, lyric freedom, hardy real- 
ism, dramatic suspense, humor, and simple pathos. Upon his work 
as a whole he must bear the following temperate judgment of his 
sympathetic editor: 

“So far as we can judge the author had no other object than to 
vresent a faithful dramatization of the chief events in Old Testa- 
ment history.... Dramatic interest is sacrificed to historical 
exactness, and, instead of plays in the true sense of the word, these 
pageants became merely chronicles in dialogue form.” ”° 


Karu Youne. 
University of Wisconsin. 


Edmund Spenser: The Faerie Queene, Book V, The Legend of 
Artegall or of Justice. Edited with Introduction and Notes 
by Atrrep B. Gouen, M.A. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1918. 


The Oxford University Press has done well to continue its ex- 
cellent editions of Spenser by entering on what may be hoped to 
be a series of volumes presenting with full commentaries individual 
portions of his works; and Mr. Gough has earned the thanks of 
Spenserian scholars for editing one book of the Faerie Queene with 
more detailed treatment than it has heretofore received. 

His text is, without substantial change, that of 1596 as repre- 
sented by the reprint of Mr. J. C. Smith. Regrettably, he did not 
take advantage of the limited field to produce a critical text or at 
least to offer the parallel readings of several copies and of the 1609 
folio. The text is, however, accurate and printed in readable type. 
Again regretfully, both introduction and notes fuse together a 
variety of matters, thus made convenient for consecutive reading 
but not for pertinent reference. In his useful list of “ Historical 
Events Alluded to in Book V ” (1-li), he should not have omitted 
Cantos 3-7, and he might well have put the matter in sections: 
(a) the allegory; (b) relevant data concerning the poet’s life with 


* Introduction, pp. 21-22. The latter part of this judgment is applied 
by Professor Brown especially to the pageants of Moyses, Josue, Saul, and 
Elias; but he will not object, I think, to a somewhat more general ap- 
plication. 
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circumstances of composition and publication; (c) aesthetic com- 
ment and criticism; (d) textual notes; (e) glossarial explanations; 
(f) elucidation of mythological and other allusions. The method 
of Grosart’s separate essays here for once points in the right direc- 
tion. As it is, the allegory, for example, nowhere receives clear 
and connected discussion in its two separate aspects, moral and 
historical. 

Mr. Gough rightly directs attention to the timeliness of Book V, 
representing Britain’s succor of “the Lady Belge” and her diffi- 
culties with Irish sedition. One expects, and does not find till p. 
270, reference to Professor Greenlaw’s article on “Spenser and 
British Imperialism.” But the volume is addressed to general 
readers rather than to scholars. The references are almost wholly 
to secondary sources rather than to monographs, such as Professor 
Padelford’s articles, “ Talus: the Law” and “ Spenser’s Arraign- 
ment of the Anabaptists.” Where discussion of Artegall’s deriva- 
tion from the chronicles occurs, reference should be made to the 
late Carrie A. Harper’s monograph, The Sources of the British 
Chronicle History in Spenser's Faerie Queene; and in connection 
with Britomart, to M. E. Litchfield’s Spenser’s Britomart. Editors 
in England too frequently appear unaware of the critical work on 
Spenser wirich has in recent years become a prominent feature in 
American philological publications. When referring to annotated 
editions it is odd, therefore, to mention those of Child and Dodge, 
but to omit those of J. P. Collier and Grosart. And this neglect 
of accessible information works out in unfortunate statements now 
pretty generally discredited, as (p. vii) “ rustic seclusion and love- 
making in the Lancashire dales” (cf. Anglia xxx), the mention 
(p. viii) of Sidney rather than Leicester as Spenser’s patron; 
credulous faith (pp. xiii, xxvi) in a conversation “at the cottage 
of his friend Ludowick Bryskett.” 

The edition, in short, will serve well the purposes of students 
rather than of scholars. Before accepting Mr. Gough’s general 
agreement with Professor Greenlaw, readers should consult Pro- 
fessor H. S. V. Jones’ excellent monograph, Spenser’s Defense of 
Lord Grey (University of Illinois Studies in Language and Litera- 
ture, 1919). Itis unfortunate that this did not precede the making 
of Mr. Gough’s book. 

Percy W. Lone. 


Boston, Mass. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
NANCREDE AND RIVAROL 


A document giving evidence of the cultural relations between 
France and our own country as a sequel to the Revolution and the 
unforgettable aid France gave us in that crucial hour of our 
national life has been discussed in a recent number of M. L. N. 
(January, 1920, pp. 10-18) by Professor Schinz in his article on 
Un Rousseauiste en Amérique. M. Nancréde, the “ rousseauiste ” 
in question, compiled a book of selections in French for reading 
which appeared in 1792 under the title: l’Abeille Francoise. The 
book and its compiler are both skilfully appraised by Professor 
Schinz, who points out particularly M. Nancréde’s general orienta- 
tion as shown by his preference for certain authors as well as his 
choice of certain subjects. There are, however, two or three points 
in the article which seem to call for some slight comment. 

M. Nancréde printed at the end of his volume the names of the 
eighty-five subscribers to his little book in grateful acknowledge- 
ment, as it were, of their share in the success of his venture. Of 
these names Professor Schinz presents eleven with the very just 
comment: “ C’était Varistocratie bostonienne.” It would, how- 
ever, be a mistake to remain under the impression that all of the 
names are similar to those printed in the article. It may not be 
totally devoid of interest nor bare of all significance to note that 
among the subscribers the following names appear: James Baudoin, 
Esq., Nathaniel Bethune, M. Blanchet, Miss Mary Callahan, Léon 
Chappotin, César Dubuc, Coupre Duparc, Mme Fitzpatrice, née de 
Bovis, Francis Garaux, Augustin Godemar, Benjamin Larkin and 
Ebenezer Larkin—both generous to the extent of twelve copies 
each—M. de Maisoncelle de Vertille, Mamay Masson, Daniel Poig- 
nard, Rev. Louis Roussellet, James Sullivan, Esq., Paul Trapier, 
Benjamin Trapier. All of these were no doubt of “ V’aristocratie 
bostonienne,” but of other antecedents than Hancock, Adams, 
Lowell, Coolidge, etc. Indeed a fair representation of French and 
of Irish whose interest in French or in M. Nancréde was sufficient 
to induce a subscription. 

In commenting upon the selections made, Professor Schinz says 
(p. 15) “ Et quand, 4 la page 316, on lit une traduction (probable- 
ment par Nancréde) de Gessner, La matinée d’automne, on se 
demande pourquoi Nancréde n’a pas reproduit simplement la de- 
scription du soleil levant par Rousseau lui-méme.” On page 182 
there is a selection from Rousseau (mile, livre iw) beginning: 
“Une belle soirée on va se promener dans un lieu favorable. . . . 
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Le lendemain . . . on retourne au méme lieu avant que le soleil 
se léve. On le voit s’annoncer de loin par les traits de feu... .” 
and ending: “Il y a la une demi-heure d’enchantement auquel 
nul homme ne résiste: un spectacle si grand, si beau, si délicieux 
n’en laisse aucun de sang-froid.” ‘Can this be the passage which 
Professor Schinz had in mind? If so, Nancréde scarcely merits 
the implied reproof. 

As a text-book compiler Joseph Nancréde was apparently not 
oblivious to the fact that a learner’s interest in language work is 
frequently retained, if not actually stimulated, by coming across a 
passage now and then dealing with familiar things, or touching 
local matters, for he has inserted three passages from Brissot’s 
Voyages: one entitled Boston, another, Commencement ou anni- 
versaire & Cambridge and finally, Consomption chez les Américains. 
It should be added that these selections are placed all fairly near 
together. 

Before presenting his analysis of the work, Professor Schinz says 
of the Introduction: “ Les pages consacrées 4 une rapide revue des 
causes historiques qui donnent a la langue frangaise son importance 
dans le monde civilisé, trahissent un homme qui peut avoir du 
style.” An extract is then given to support this statement, a pas- 
sage showing, indeed, evidence of style, but the style is that of 
another and a greater than Nancréde, as is clear if we compare the 
text of the introduction with that of Rivarol’s famous essay on 
VUniversalité de la langue francaise. Nancréde has borrowed both 
form and matter, the very phraseology, practically the same order 
of points in the argument, with here and there a modification by 
the omission of a part or the whole of a paragraph; or by a change 
in verb or tense. The changes are for the most part slight: and 
immaterial. Nancréde has simply condensed the essay. In the 
main, the sense, the movement, the style remain unchanged. The 
following citation will serve as an illustration of Nancréde’s 
method: Nancréde—“ et l’on peut dire que lorsqu’on arrive chez 
un peuple et qu’on y trouve la langue Francoise, on doit se croire 
chez un peuple poli.” Rivarol—* Aristippe ayant fait naufrage, 
aborda dans une fle inconnue, et voyant des figures de géometrie 
tracées sur le rivage, s’écria que les dieux ne l’avaient pas conduit 
chez des barbares. Quand on arrive chez un peuple et qu’on y 
trouve la langue frangaise on peut se croire chez un peuple poli.” 

There is but one variation of consequence, I think, namely where 
Nancréde prints: “ Bayle placa le doute aux pieds de la verité et 
Bossuet la mit aux pieds des rois”; and Rivarol reads: “ Bayle 
plaga le doute aux pieds de la verité, et Bossuet tonna sur la téte 
des rois.” 

There can be no doubt of Nancréde’s indebtedness to the author 
of the essay. It would be interesting, however, to know. whether 
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Nancréde used the first edition of the Discours (Berlin, Georges 
Jacques Decker, 1784), or the second, which appeared early in 1785 
(Paris, Prault et Bailly) “par les soins de Rivarol lui-méme,” 
according to M. André Le Breton in Riwvarol, sa vie, ses oeuvres, 
son talent (Paris, 1895, p. 357). This edition, says M. Le Breton, 
“ présente d’assez grandes différences de texte avec la premiére.” 
We might then know the exact extent of Nancréde’s changes; but 
his debt to Rivarol would still remain. 

A certain piquancy is added to the situation by the fact that 
among the reading selections there is one from Voltaire entitled 
Plagiat. “ Le véritable plagiat,” the passage reads, “ est de donner 
pour vétres les ouvrages d’autrui, de coudre dans vos rapsodies de 
longs passages d’un bon livre avec quelques petits changements. 
Mais le lecteur éclairé voyant un morceau de drap d’or sur un habit 
de bure, reconnait bientét le voleur maladroit.” 

Nancréde may not have been a “ voleur maladroit”; that would 
be far too harsh a term, but he surely knew the gentle art of “ quel- 
ques petits changements.” 

Wm. A. McLAvGHLIN. 

University of Michigan. 


“Go to Hatirax ” 


The scornful invitation to “ go to Halifax” seems to have grown 
out of the unsavory reputation the Nova Scotian city bore in 
colonial times, a reputation to which the father of Queen Victoria 
made no little contribution in his younger days. In his Satire on 
Halifax, in Nova Scotia, John Maylem, a graduate of Harvard, 
writing probably in the second decade after the founding of the 
city (1749), has the following: 


The dregs of Thames and Liffy’s sable stream, 

Danubian rubbish and the Rhine’s my theme, 

Of them I sing, the rebel vagrant rout, 

Base emigrants that Europe speweth out, 

Their country’s bane, such traitorous scoundrel crews, 
Torn from the gaols, the gallows, and the stews, 

From Europe’s plains to Nova Scotia’s woods, 
Transported over the great Atlantic’s floods; 

In shoals they come, and fugitive invade 

The horrid gloom of Halifax’s shade. 

Oh, Halifax! the worst of God’s creation, 

Possesst of the worst scoundrels of the nation: 

Whores, rogues, and thieves, the dregs and scum of vice, 
Bred up in villany, theft, rags, and lice— 

Proud upstarts here, tho’ starved from whence they came; 
Just such a scoundrel pack first peopled Rome; 

Send them to hell and then they’ll be at home. 


Wabash College. Horace W. O’Connor. 
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The Knight of the Burning Pestle anp Wily Beguiled 


Among the most interesting features of The Knight of the 
Burning Pestle are the references and allusions made to other plays 
of the day. No one, I think, has pointed out a parallel between 
it and Wily Beguiled which is almost close enough to warrant the 
statement that Wily was one of the sources used by Beaumont and 
Fletcher. This parallel is between scenes xiv and xvi of Wily and 
I, ii, and II, iv and v, of The Knight. The similarities run as 
follows: 

(1) In Wily the heroine, Lelia, has given her love to a poor. 
scholar, Sophos, but her father, despising the scholar’s poverty, has 
sworn to marry her to a rich farmer’s son. 

In The Knight the heroine, Luce, has given her love to the poor 
prentice, but her father has determined that she shall marry the 
richer Humphry. 

(2) In both plays the heroines reach their favored lovers by 
pretending to elope with the less fortunate. _ 

(3) In both plays the elopement is thru a forest, on the other 
side of which both heroines claim to have a friend whose home is 
to be their destination. 

(4) In both the elopement thru the forest is during the night. 

(5) In Wily the nurse tells Lelia that her brother swears 


That he will venture all, 
Both fame and bloud, and limme and life, 
But Lelia shall be Sophos wedded wife. 
(Malone Soc. Reprint, ll. 1732 ff.) 


Before setting out with his supposed love, Humphry says, 


I am resolv’d to ventur life and lim 
‘For one so yong, so faire, so kind, so trim. (I, ii, 128) 


(6) In both plays, after the heroine has led him to the place in 
the forest where her favored lover is waiting, the rejected lover 
receives a severe beating. 

(7) The exclamations of Churms and Humphry when deprived 
of their supposed loves, are much the same: 


Churms. You wrong me much to rob me of my loue. (Line 2109) 
Humph. If it be so, my friend, you use me fine: 
What do you think I am? (II, iv, 22-23) 


(8) In both cases the beating is spoken of as a payment. 
(9) Both girls scoff at their rejected suitors. 
In Wily: 


Lelia. {To Churms].. . 
I must confesse I would haue chosen you, 
But that I nere beheld your legs till now: 
Trust me I neuer lookt so low before. 
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Churms. I know you use to looke aloft. 

Lelia. Yet not so high as your crowne. 

Churms. What if you had? 

Lelia. Faith I should ha spied but a Calues head. (LI. 2123 ff.) 


In The Knight: 


Luce. Alas, poor Humphrie, 
Get thee some wholesome broth, with sage and comfrie; 
A little oile of roses and a feather 
To noint thy backe withall. 


Fare-well, “my pretty nump; I am verie sorrie 
I cannot beare thee companie. (II, iv, 31-34; 36-37) 
(10) In Wily Robin Goodfellow, Churms’ accomplice, is dressed 
in a calf-skin and receives a severe beating. In The Knight, 


attempting to act as Humphry’s champion, Raph is beaten by 
Jasper, who, as he administers the beating, exclaims: 
With that he stood upright in his stirrups, 


And gave the Knight of the Calve-skinne such a knocke, 
That he forsooke his horse and downe he fell. ... 
(II, v, 35-37) 


(11) Robin, after his beating, takes his leave with: 


The diuel himself was neuer coniur’d so; (L. 2075) 


while Humphry, under similar circumstances, says: 
The divel’s dam was ne’re so bang’d in hell. (II, iv, 38) 


Wily Beguiled, though presumably acted some years before, was 
first printed in 1606. Professor Thorndike has made it appear 
probable that The Knight of the Burning Pestle was first produced 
in 1607. In view of the number and the diversity of the similari- 
ties between the two plays, we should, I think, be justified in as- 
suming that Wily Beguiled suggested certain parts of The Knight 
of the Burning Pestle. 

BALDWIN MAXWELL. 

The Rice Institute. 


BorROWING BY ANATOLE FRANCE 


In Anatole France’s L’Anneau d’Améthyste (ed. Calmann-Lévy, 
pp. 186-7) M. Bergeret, attempting to reach a book placed high on 
the upper shelf of his library, is led to meditate upon the impor- 
tance of the thumb and fingers: 


“. . . les hommes ne seraient point artistes s’ils avaient quatre pieds 
et point de mains. 

“__ C’est a la main, se dit-il, que les hommes doivent d’étre construc- 
teurs de machines, peintres, scribes et généralement manipulateurs de 
toutes substances. S’ils n’avaient point un pouce opposé aux autres 
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doigts, ils se trouveraient aussi empéchés que je suis en ce moment, et ils 
n’auraient pas changé la figure de la terre. C’est la forme de la main 
qui, sans doute, a assuré 4 homme l’empire du monde. 

“ Mais, presque tout aussitot, M. Bergeret songea que les singes, qui ont 
quatre mains, n’ont point pour cela créé les arts ni amenagé la terre A 
leur usage. Et il biffa de son esprit la théorie qu’il venait d’y esquisser.” 


This passage may be a clever adaptation from the De l’Esprit 
of Helvétius (ed. Amsterdam and Leipsic, 1759, 1, 2-4 and note), 
even to the after-thought about the monkey: 

“Si la nature, au lieu de mains et de doigts flexibles, eft terminé nos 
poignets par un pied de cheval; qui doute que les hommes sans art, sans 
habitations, sans défense contre les animaux, ... ne fussent encore er- 
rants dans les foréts comme des troupeaux fugitifs?... 

“ Mais, dira-t-on, pourquoi les singes, dont les pattes sont, 4 peu prés, 
aussi adroites que nos mains, ne font-ils pas des progrés égaux aux progrés 
de ’homme? C’est qu’ils lui restent inférieurs 4 beaucoup d’égards. . . .” 


Helvétius continues in an endeavor to show that the case of the 
monkey does nox invalidate his theory of the importance of hands. 
The twist given to his considerations is typical of France’s usual 
method of employing old opinions. 

F. B. Kaye. 


Northwestern University. 


HANSSEN 


The following list of the published works of Dr. Federico 
(Friedrich) Hanssen is supplementary to the one given in MLN. 
Xxxv, 183-184. Most of these additional titles I owe to the kind- 
ness of Professor C. Carroll Marden and Professor Karl Pietsch. 


La colocacién del verbo en el Poema del Cid. In Bulletin hispanique, x1v, 
47-59. 

Los infinitivos leoneses del Poema de Alejandro. In Bulletin hispanique, 
135-139. 

A leaflet in regard to the review in Romania, XxxvI, 462-465. Santiago de 
Chile, 1897. 

Notizen. Valparaiso, G. Helfmann, 1898. (1. An answer to Porebowicz. 
2. Biographical and bibliographical notes. 3. “ Zum Metrum des Cid.”) 

Reviews of Menéndez Pidal’s edition of the Cantar de Mio Cid, in Revue 
de dialectologie romane, 1, 452-469; and in Bulletin de la Revue de 
dialectologie romane, Iv, 133-138. 

Sobre la conjugacién de Gonzalo de Berceo. In the Anales de la Univer- 
sidad. Santiago de Chile, 1895. 

Sobre un compendio de gramiftica castellana anteclisica. In the Anales. 
Santiago de Chile, 1908. 

Suplemento a la Conjugacién de Berceo. In the Anales. Santiago de Chile, 
1895. 

Ueber die portugiesischen Minnesiinger. In Verhandlungen des deutschen 
wissenschaftlichen Vereins in Santiago, Iv. Valparaiso, 1899. 

Zur lateinischen und romanischen Metrik. In Verhandlungen, tv. Valpa- 


raiso, 1901. 
E. C. Hits. 


Indiana University. 
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ITALIAN CRITICAL TREATISES OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


I have not discovered any bibliographical report of critical writ- 
ings of the sixteenth century in Italy that is approximately com- 
plete, and therefore submit the following list as being as nearly 
complete as I can make it. 


-1522. Campiano, N. B., In artem poeticam Primordia. Venetiis. 
1527. Vida, M. H., De. arte poetica. Cremona. “ 
1529. Trissino, G. G., Devarte poetica, I-Iv. Vicenza. 
1531. Parrhasius, J., "In Q. Horatii Flacci Artem Poeticam Co taria, 
Napoli. (Paris, 1533.) 
1535. Dolce, L., Translation of Horace’s Ars poetica. Venezia. 
J1536. Daniello, B., Della poetica. Vinegia. 
71536. Paccius (Pazzi), A., Aristotelis Poetica. Venetiis. (Reprinted \ 
with slight changes. at Bale, 1537, and Paris, 1538.) E 
1539. Tolomei, C., Versi e regole della nuova poesia toscana. Roma. 
71540. Sealiger, J. C., De causis linguae latinae. Lugduni. 
1541. Equicola, M., "Introduttione al comporre in ogni sorta di oa. 
Milano. (Venezia, 1555.) 4 
1542. Speroni, S., Dialogo delle lingue. ‘ 
1545. Tomitano, B., Ragionamenti della lingua Thoscana. 
1546. Philippus, F., Edition of Horace’s Ars poetica. 
1547. ‘Vettori, P., Commentarii in librum Demetriit Phaleraei de elocu- 
tione. (Firenze, 1562.) 
71548. Robortelli, F., In librum Aristotelis de Arte poetica Explicationes. 
Florentiae. 
1549. Segni, B., Rettorica et Poetica d’Aristotile. Firenze. 
1549. Fornari, S., Sposizione sopra V’Orlando Furioso. 
1549. Landi, C., Libro primo della poetica. Piacenza. 
1550. ‘Giraldi, L. G., De poetis nostrorum temporum. 
1550. Madius, V., et Lombardus, B., In Aristotelis librum de Poetica 
Ezxplanationes. Venetiis. 
1550. Madius (Maggi), V., In Q. Horatii Flacci de Arte poetica Inter- 
pretatio. Venetiis. 
1551. Muzio, G., Dell’arte poetica. Vinegia. 
1552. Grifoli, L, In Artem poeticam Horatii Interpraetatio. 
1553. Varchi, B., Lezzioni della poetica. Firenze. 
1553. De Nores, i. In epistolam Q. Horatii Flacci de Arte genie Inter- 
pretatio. Venetiis. 
1554. Giraldi Cinthio, G. B., Discorsi. Vinegia. 
1554. Pigna, G. B., I Romanzi. Vinegia. 
1554. Lionardi, A., Dialogi della inventione poetica. Venezia. 
1554. Luisino, F., In librum Q. Horatii Flacci de Arte poetica Commen- 
tarius. Venetiis. 
1554. Robortelli, F., Longino. Basilea. 
1555. Capriano, G. P., Della vera poetica. Vinegia. 
1555. Conte di San Martino, Le Osservazioni grammaticali e poetiche 
della lingua italiana. Roma. 
1555. Fabricius, G., Opera Q. Horatii Flacci. Basileae. 
21555. Fracastoro, H., Naugerius sive de poetica. Venetiis. 
1556. Lenzoni, C., La difesa della lingua fiorentina et di Dante. 
1559. Ruscelli, G., Alewne altre cose da avvertire nel Furioso. 
1559. Cavalcanti, B., La Retorica. Venezia. 
_~ 1559. Minturno, A. S., De poeta. Venetiis. 
1559. Ruscelli, G., Del modo di comporre in versi. Vinegia. 
1560. Victorius (Vettori), P., Commentarii in primum librum Aristotelis 
de Arte poetarum. Filorentiae. 
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71560. Parthenio, B., Della imitatione poetica. Vinegia. 
_-1561. Sealiger, J. C., Poetice. Genova. 
_1562. Patrizio, F., Della Retorica. 
_v1562. ‘Tasso, B., Ragionamento della poesia. Vinegia. 
#1863. Trissino, G. G., De arte poetica, Vv and VI. ‘Venezia. 
1564. Minturno, A. S., L’arte poetica. Venezia. 
¥ 1565. .Fabricius, G., De re poetica, Antwerp. 
#1565. Parthenio, B., De poetica imitatione. Venetiis. 
* 1565- Speroni, S., Opere. Venezia. 
1567. Lapini, Lettione nella quale si ragiona del fine della poesia. Fi- 
renze. . 
_~1570. Castelvetro, L., Poetica d’Aristotele vulgarizzata et sposta. Vienna. 
1570. Tomitano, B., Quattro libri della lingua Thoscana, con due libri 
nuovamente aggionti. 
- 1572. Piccolomini, A., Annotationi nel libro della Poetica d’Aristotele. 
Siena. (Vinegia, 1575.) 
1572. Mazzoni, J., Discorso. Cesena. 
1575. Verdizzotti, Genius: de furore poético. 
1576. Manutius, A., Commentary on Horace’s Ars poetica. Venetiis. 
- 1576. Gambara, L., De perfecta poeseos ratione. Roma. 
1579. Riccoboni, A., Poetica d’Aristotele. Venetiis. 
1579. Viperano, , De poetica. Antwerp. 
oa 1580. Gilio, A., La topica poetica. Vinegia. 
1581 Frachetta, A., Dialogo del furor poetico. 
158% Segni, A., Ragionamento sopra le cose pertinenti alla poetica. 
Firenze. 
1583. Pellegrino, C., Il Caraffa ovvero dell’epica poesia. 
1584. Riccoboni, A., Poetica Aristotelis per paraphrasis isidteone et 
nonnullas L. Castelvetri captiones refellens. Venetiis. 
1585. Bruno, G., Hroici furori. London. 
1586. Patrici (Patrizio), F., Della Poetica. Ferrara. 
1586. Salviati, L., Poetica. MS. 
1586. ‘Correa, T., Eaplanationes de arte poetica. Roma. 
1586. Patrizio, F., Jl Trimerone. Ferrara. 
1587. Mazzoni, J., Difesa di Dante. Cesena. 
1587. Fabbrini, G., Translation of Horace’s Ars poetics, in the Opere. 
Venezia. 
_—-1587. Tasso, T., Discorso dell’arte poetica. Venezia. 
_~ 1587. De Nores, G., Discorso. Padova. 
1588. De Nores, G., Poetica. (Padova. 
1588. Ceruto, F., De re poetica. Venezia. 
1590. Zinano, G., Jl Sogno, overo della poesia. 
1591. Cortese, G. C., Avvertimenti nel poetare. Napoli. 
1591. Riccoboni, A., Compendium Artis poeticae Aristotelis ad usum con- 
ficiendorum poematum. Padova. 
1592. Castravilla, R., Discorso. 
1592. Riccoboni, A., Praecepta Aristotelis cum praeceptis Horatii collata. 
Padova. 
21592. (Mazzone da Miglionico, Fiori della poesia. Venezia. 
1592. Michele, A., Discorso in cui si dimostra come si possono scrivere le 
commedie e le tragedie in prosa. 
1592. Ingegneri, A., Poesia rappresentativa. Firenze. 
~ 1594. Tasso, T., Discorso sul poema eroico. . 
1594, Pontanus, J., Poeticarum institutionum. Ingolstadt. 
1597. Buonamici, F., Discorsi poetici in difesa di Aristotile. Firenze. 
1597. Giacomini, L., Orazioni. 
1600. Beni, P., Disputatio in qua ostenditur praestare comoediam atque 
tragoediam metrorum vinculis solvere. 
1600. Summo, F., Discorsi poetici. Padeva. 


Ohio State University. C. WILLIAMs. 
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FrencH SLANG 


In Mod. Lang. Notes, xxx11, 151-156, I published a short col- 
lection of French army slang. Since that time I have been gather- 
ing similar material from printed matter of all sorts, personal 
letters from French soldiers and from the men themselves during 
my period of service abroad. In the meantime, several publications 
in France, notably the excellent collection of trench slang, Le Poilu 
tel qu’il se parle, by Gaston Esnault, have rendered the presentation 
of my material unnecessary. However, in comparing my work 
with these publications I find that the following words do not 
appear in them with the meanings which I indicate: 

Azur, used preceded by the word Pif to designate a man with a 
large nose. Ex. Eh! Pif dazur.—Barbelé (avovr le barbelé dans le 
ciboulot), sort of cafard—Bougie, face. Ex. T’en fais une bougie! 
—Bourrin, prostitute—Braise, mail.—Brin, excrement. Ex. Bien- 
tét on nous donnera a bouffer du brin.—Casino, chest.—Cassolettes, 
shoes.—Ciseauz, sur les appareils Farman, le manche 4 balai (barre 
de direction) est remplacé par une tige qui se termine par deux 
boucles, d’ot le nom de ciseaux.— Contre-torpilleur, iron field 
kitchen.—Encaisser, to fly in bad weather and be violently buffeted 
by the wind.—£sgourdacher, to listen.—Geignot, sort of cafard.—- 
Grenade a cuiller, one which bursts on touching the ground. — 
Grougnon, sort of cafard—Homme 4a lunettes, person who is not 
resourceful.—Jojo, light, poor wine——Macaron, automobile steer- 
ing gear.—Métro, narrow gauge railway behind the lines for trans- 
porting supplies.—Négre, black smoke shell.—Nord-Sud, same as 
Métro.—Parisse, Paris.—Placard, chest.—Polyte, Boche.—Potache, 
service stripe.—P. P. T., pauvres poires des tranchées.—Rinpinpin, 
sort of cafard.—Saint-Gothard, same as Métro.—Simplon, same as 
Métro.—Soixante-quinze, beans.—T inette, automatic machine gun. 
—Tricoteuse, bayonet. 


Mitton GARVER. 
Yale University. 


BRIEF MENTION 


Douglas’s Hineid. By Lauchlan Maclean Watt, author of ‘ Scot- 
tish Life and Poetry’ (Cambridge, At the University Press, 1920). 
The opening words of the brief Preface are to the point: “ This 
is an attempt to elucidate Gawain Douglas’s work, and to place it 
in its proper setting, as a literary document, . . . My excuse is 
that it-has not before been done.” The heads of the chapters show 
how the author has articulated his subject: The Man and his:‘Fame; 
The Man and his Work; The Translation: its Method and Result; 
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Manuscripts and Readings; Language and Influences. ‘There are 
three appendices of “ Readings” (pp. 179-245), and an index of 
six pages ends the volume. 

The next paragraph of the Preface concerns the selection of the 
Cambridge Ms. “as being the most authentic” and therefore takes 
one to chapter iv and to the appendices. It is assumed as highly 
probable that Douglas had written out his translation with his own 
hand, and that his chaplain and secretary, Geddes, had this holo- 
graph before him and from it prepared “the first correct coppy 
nixt after the Translation.” This copy (the Cambridge ms.) “ was 
quite evidently approved by the author himself who began to write 
upon its margins what he apparently. intended to become a com- 
plete commentary on the poem.” ‘These marginalia (printed sepa- 
rately in Small, 11, 279-2935), which, on account of some interrup- 
tion, were not continued beyond the end of the first book, are 
accepted as being holograph, but Small and Mr. Gregory Smith 
have contradicted themselves in dating the ms. “c. 1525.” The 
notable “scheme of spelling,” which is in accord with that of 
Douglas’s letters, and its special readings prove this copy to surpass 
in authenticity the other two important Mss. 

The Elphynstoun Ms. (1527 is the date written on it) stands next 
“in point of date and value.” Small professed to follow it, but did 
not observe its peculiarities, “ especially in the remarkable termi- 
nations of Books V, VI, and VII, while he also interpolated certain 
verses, which are not in his exemplar, but taken from the Black 
Letter edition of 1553” (Preface). Another copy may have in- 
tervened between this and Geddes’s copy. At all events, here are 
to be found changes that may be editorial, and eye-errors or clerical 
slips ; and sometimes a reading from Douglas’s marginalia or Com- 
ment is erroneously taken into the text. 

The Ruthwen ms. (the basis of “ the greater portion ” of Ruddi- 
man’s edition of 1710) falls in value behind the preceding two, by 
which “we get what is nearest to Douglas’s original.” It is less 
carefully executed than these, has “ several omissions,” and in read- 
ings differs now from the one, now from the other, and now from 
both the earlier copies. There are verbal substitutions that indi- 
cate an attempt to make the text, in the judgment of the copyist, 
“more easy of understanding,” altho the changes may “ upset the 
rhythmic scheme” and not be “in accord with the translation.” 

Next in textual importance is the first printed edition, the Black- 
Letter Copland of 1553, notable for reflecting the anti-Popish bias 
of the printer ; the ground for its imprinted title, “'The Protestant 
Edition,” is made especially clear by Mr. Watt’s collation of pas- 
sages from which the “ printer-editor ” has removed, by substi- 
tutions, the original appeals to the Virgin. In addition to what 
may be attributed to religious bias, this edition “ has readings of its 
own, of a most mis.zllaneous character,” which are carefully dis- 
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tinguished by Mr. Watt; but he leaves something to be done: “ The 
inner history of this edition would be a most interesting study.” 

In accordance with his determination of the order in authen- 
ticity of the three earliest manuscripts, Mr. Watt has prepared lists 
of compared readings of these texts together with the variant read- 
ings of the Black Letter edition. These lists have a real value in 
the exact study of the translation. They are placed in appendices 
(pp. 179-245) under the following titles: (a) Readings dependent 
on the Latin text; (b) Readings in translation not dependent on 
text, being impletive or explicative phrases; (c) Readings from the 
Prologues and Appendices, dependent on common sense (cf. p. 
148). The two later manuscripts, Lambeth and Bath, “being of 
no special value as guides to sources” (p. 147), are excluded from 
the collation. But at this point one*may revert to the curious 
tangle in transmission represented by two passages, namely, six 
lines relating to the character of Aineas and an explanatory note 
of four lines on Atrides. Mr. Watt has here examined details with 
fine precision. With no hint “as to where he got these verses,” 
Small admitted the lines on Aineas into the text (vol. m1, p. 13, 
ll. 25-30), altho the only known manuscript authority for them 
is the late Bath. As to the note on Atrides, this is reproduced on 
the margin of Lambeth, but taken into the text by Elphynstoun. 
The early printed editions are of course shown to be involved in 
the transmission of these passages. 

Standing between the chapter on “ Manuscripts and Readings ” 
and the helpful Appendices is a chapter on “ Language and Influ- 
ences,” in which the outlines are drawn of the historic position of 
Middle Scots and of the cultural influences to which Douglas was 
submissive in effecting to a degree “a mosaic that never was the 
real language of the multitude, being in many places a literary 
creation, for a special purpose” (p. 74). Here the writer’s method 
has become too excursive to give the studious reader a manageable 
hold on the factors in the problem, altho instructive side-lights 
are thrown on them. After so estimable a study as Edmund 
Schmidt’s Die Schottische Aeneisiibersetzung von Gavin Douglas 
(Dissertation, Leipzig, 1910), one cannot excuse Mr. Watt’s casual 
manner in dealing with details relating to Douglas’s style and 
manner of translation (the more specific subject of a preceding 
chapter) and with other matters falling within the range of the 
chapter now under consideration. That a scholarly treatise—and 
surely Mr. Watt has aimed at no other mark—must represent a 
subject in the complete light of all competent study and investiga- 
tion bestowed on it is the formula of demands by which academic 
standards are maintained. This new academic treatise is not un- 
assailable under the formula. For example, Mr. Watt disposes of 
the question of Douglas’s relation to the translation by Octavian 
de Saint-Gelais in the declaration that what is here to be observed 
is “ probably a coincidence rather than an influence.” But Dr. 
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Schmidt (in the Dissertation mentioned) has a chapter devoted 
to a thoro examination of this question and has established a differ- 
ent conclusion, which is in essential agreement with the view of 
Dr. Otto Fest (Ueber Surrey’s Virgiliibersetzung, Palaestra, XxxIv, 
1903, pp..57-60). 

So too in the discussion of “ certain features of’ Middle Scots,” 
one is not put on the basis of the present state of linguistic science. 
Mr. Gregory Smith’s Introduction exemplifies the better method ; 
but here some well understood features of the subject are set forth 
with a lack of precision and clearness that can hardly be excused. 
Thus, the orthographic accident underlying the use of the letter z 
(the corresponding story of the symbol for th is not referred to) is 
not well handled; and surely there should be an end to incorrect 
or incomplete descriptions of the Northern English usage of pres- 
ent indicative forms of the verb. Mr. Watt is in error at several 
points in this matter. Not distinguishing the effect of the class 
to which the plural subject may belong, he states that “a singular 
verb is found with a plural noun.” An incorrect exposition also 
mars the brief reference to the imperative. Douglas has always 
been declared to be hard reading, even for Scotsmen; and he is 
still hard reading for the trained linguist. His language had for 
a while a peculiar antiquarian interest, as is shown by Mr. Watt’s 
excerpts relating to the poet’s fame thru subsequent generations ; 
but the true linguistic values that are to be gleaned from a com- 
petent study of his language will surely—for one must make this 
just demand—be adequately exhibited in connection with the new 
— of the poet’s works in preparation for the Scottish Text 

ociety. 

It cannot be declared that the author has been notably success- 
ful, in the first half of his volume, in attempting to ‘ set’ Douglas 
‘in his place.’ Indeed the reading of the second and third chap- 
ters (pp. 25-123), while carrying one along in a pleasantly diver- 
sified manner, does not produce the effect of a critical essay by 
which the author’s purpose has been adequately achieved. There 
is not enough here to give a fresh vitality to the subject, or to 
mitigate the charge of an attitude of mind more favorable to 
impressionistic effects than to detailed and constructive discussion. 
There are many appreciative passages of excellent quality and fin- 
ished form, but the method of the argument is too discursive; it 
is not sufficiently cogent and incisive, and does not reflect the 
scholar’s sense of complete statement,—a judgment warranted by 
the truth that Douglas will remain almost exclusively a scholar’s 
concern. Dr. Schmidt’s study abounds in so much detail of an 
instructive character that the regret must be repeated that Mr. 
Watt has not sifted it. Then there is the more comprehensive 
view of the subject, which is vindicated by the external facts that 
Douglas’s translation (1513) was succeeded by Surrey’s after 
about thirty years, and that Phaer began his translation in 1555,— 
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to say nothing of Stanyhurst’s relation to the problem (see H. 
Schmidt’s dissertation, Breslau, 1887) after another interval of 
thirty years (1586). The cultural connection between especially 
the first three of these translations has not been adequately treated 
by Mr. Watt. That these translations are mutually illustrative of 
principles governing method and purpose of the translators in 
their conformity to the spirit of the Renaissance has of course not 
been overlooked, but something has been contributed to this chapter 
in cultural history by the investigations of Dr. Schmidt and Dr. 
Fest, already cited, to which is to be added the monograph on 
Thomas Phaer (Heidelberg, C. Winter, 1913) by Eduard J. 
W. Brenner. To be mentioned in the more general bibliography is 
the recent Vergil and the English Poets, by Elizabeth Nitchie 
(Columbia University Press, 1919). This writer has apparently 
not become aware of Dr. Schmidt’s dissertation ; but she cites that 
of Dr. Fest. The theory of translation, to which Mr. Watt devotes 
a digression, warrants a reference to a still later volume from the 
same press (see MLN. xxxv, 380). J. W.B. 


La Revue de Littérature comparée. Friends of M. Balden- 
sperger, now professor at the University of Strasbourg, and all 
who are interested in the influence exerted by one modern litera- 
ture upon another, will be glad to learn that under this title he 
and M. Hazard of the University of Lyons are about to bring out 
a new quarterly journal. In the articles they publish will be dis- 
cussed those questions of criticism, literary history and biography 
which, since the beginning of the Renaissance, have overlapped the 
boundaries of a single nationality. The editors will publish also 
original documents, bibliographical articles, reviews, notes, a chron- 
icle of projected or recently completed investigation in the field 
of comparative literature. Among the articles announced are: 
Alfred de Vigny et les Etats-Unis and L’Alsace et les débuts du 
Kantisme en France (Baldensperger), Goethe et Emerson (Carré), 
Notes sur les Réfugiés huguenots aux Etats-Unis (Chinard), 
Saint-Evremond en Hollande (Cohen), Byron en France apres le 
Romantisme (Estéve), L’invasion des littératures du Nord en 
Italie (Hazard), Nietzsche et Vopinion américaine (H. Lichten- 
berger), Les origines italiennes du Racine et Shakespeare de Stend- 
hal (Martino), Saaédi en France (Massé), Ibsen et Dante (Scho- 
field). The review will be published at Paris by Edouard Cham- 
pion, will begin to appear in 1921, and can be had for 40 francs 
a year. It is to be hoped that the editors will find in America the 
hearty support that is due a journal published under these excellent 
auspices. H.C. L. 
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corredate di note a cura di A. Belloni. Pa- 
dova: A. Draghi, 1920. 157 pp. L. 4. 


I Sepoleri; Le Grazie ed altre poesie, 
precedute da un cenno biografico ed anno- 
tate da G. Notali. Milano: Bietti, 1919. 
162 pp. 

Garzia, R.—Mutettus cagliaritani, raccolti 
da —. Bologna: Stab. poligr. riuniti, 1919. 
510 pp. 

Giacosa, G.—Tristi amori. Edited by R. 
Altrocchi and B. M. Woodbridge. With an 
introduction by S. A. Smith. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1920. vii 
+159 pp. (The University of Chicago 
Italian Series.) 

Latini, Brunetto—La Rettorica. Testo 
critico a cura di F. Maggini. Firenze: 
Galletti e Cocci, 1915. xliii+ 145 pp. 
(Pubblicazioni del R. Istituto di Studii Su- 
periori Pratici e di Perfezionamento in Fi- 
renze. Sezione di Filosofia e Filologia.) 


Mariotti, C—Dante e Giotto intorno alla 
tomba di S. Francesco loro prototipo ed 
inspiratore. Quaracchi: Tip. collegio di S. 
Bonaventura, 1918. 74 pp. 

Oriani, A—TIl teatro. Vol. I. Bari: G. 
Laterza e Figli, 1920. 270 pp. L. 6.50. 


Praga, M.—Cronache teatrali, 1919. Mi- 
lano: Treves, 1920. vii+'276 pp. L. 6. 


Russo, P.—Contributo di studi sulle 
“Grazie” del Foscolo. Genova: Caimo e 
C., 1919. 155 pp. 

Sicca, Maria—L’amicizia fra il Petrarca 
ed il Boccaccio studiata nella loro corris- 
pondenza. Napoli: F. Giannini e Figli, 
1919. 163 pp. 

Slattery, J. T—Dante. With preface by 
J. H. Finley. New York: Kennedy, 1920. 
vii +285 pp. $2.00. 
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sor,” 1920. 79 pp. 
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r THE GREATEST SPANISH NOVELIST 
. now living has written a book for American students. 
la 
go VISTAS SUDAMERICANAS 
| By Blasco 
sk is a book composed partly of selections from “ The Four Horse- 
~ men” and “The Argonauts,” and partly of material written 
purposely for this work. The text presents a logical sequence 
y of vivid pictures of South America from the time of the earliest 
: explorer to the modern immigrant. 
The book was edited with vocabulary and exercises by Miss 
MarcraL Dorapo, and is admirably fitted for classroom use by 
virtue of its simplicity and charm of style. 
1. 
43 
b- GINN AND COMPANY 
- Boston - New York - Chicago - London 
Atlanta - Dallas - Columbus San Francisco 
rie 
Martial, The Epigrammatist 
ar, 
AND OTHER ESSAYS 
a By KIRBY FLOWER SMITH 
™" Late Professor of Latin in the Johns Hopkins University 
N: 180 pp. Cloth, $2.00. 
Selections from Professor Smith’s less technical papers, revised and 
bs edited by W. P. Mustard. 
CONTENTS 
m Martial, the 1 
(Propertius: a Modern Lover in the Augustan Age............. 75 
The Classics and our 117 
a The Future Place of the Humanities in Education.............. 144 
... . Some Boyhood Reminiscences of a Country Town.............. 155 
ng Original Verse and Translations................eeeseeeeeeeees 167 
- THE JOHNS HOPKINS PRESS, 
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Six Good Reasons 


why so many orders came to us, from High Schools, Colleges and 
Universities, in advance of the apearance of our latest publication, 


CARNAHAN’S FRENCH REVIEW GRAMMAR 
AND COMPOSITION BOOK 


(1) It is a Review Grammar that emphasizes the application of only 
essential rules to the structure of colloquial diction. 

(2) It is a Composition Book that features lively dialog thruout its 
scope in order to interest the student. 

(3) It is a Book of Conversation that is thoroly French in the atmos- 
phere of the ewercises. 

(4) It is a Drill Book that weaves into each of the sixteen lessons 
definite daily verbs and definite daily idioms. 

(5) It is a Timesaving Book that lists the French and English words 
in faultlessly arranged Synoptic Vocabularies. 

(6) It:is a Practical Book that is planned to be short and simple, 
direct and concrete, hence easily assimilable. 


Your sample copy will disclose the many other good points of this 
attractive Heath publication. 


Order NOW for use in the Second Semester! 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY 
Boston New York Chicago 


L’ONCLE SAM EN FRANCE 


. La division défile par les rues de la ville. Voici la téte de la colonne 
qui atteint la Place du Chateau. 
Chocolat est 1a. C’est son moment. Il a enrdlé une bande de petits mou- 
tards. Il les a alignés en travers de la rue. Soudain il léve le bras: 
“ Attention! Salut a l’oncle Sam! ” 
Et tous, dans la position du salut militaire: 
“Vive Voncle Sam! 
Sam! Sam! Sam!” 
Et ils restent 14, immobiles, barrant le passage. 
Heureusement, le capitaine White a le sens des situations difficiles. Avec un 
bon sourire, il comman e & ses hommes: 
“Halt! Present arms! ” 
Et au méme moment, une main solide—wune main d’oncle Sam — saisit 
Chocolat et l’assoit triomphalement sur l’épaule du haut tambour-major du 
iment. 
Et le défilé continue. 


Chocolat is the hero of a new and charming French reader written for second 
year classes: L’ONCLE SAM EN FRANCE. Aren’t you interested? 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


NEW YORK CITY BOSTON CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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L'ONCLE SAM EN FRANCE 


. . - La division défile par les rues de la ville. Voici la téte de la colonne 
qui atteint la Place du Chateau. 

Chocolat est 14. C’est son moment. II a enrdlé une bande de petits mou- 
tards. Il les a alignés en travers de la rue, Soudain il léve le bras: 

* Attention! Salut a l’oncle Sam! ” 

Et tous, dans la position du salut militaire: 

“Vive loncle Sam! 
Sam! Sam! Sam! ” 

Et ils restent 14, immobiles, barrant le passage. 

Heureusement, le capitaine White a le sens des situations difficiles. Avec un 
bon sourire, il commande 4 ses hommes: 

“Halt! Present arms! ” 
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‘MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES 


_ A MONTHLY PUBLICATION with inter- 
mission from July to October (inclusive) 


This publication is devoted to lin tic and literary research and to 
gsthetic and philosophic criticism in the domain of English, German, and 
the related Germanic Languages; and of French, Italian, Spanish, and the 
other —— es of the Romance —, Its purpose is also to promote 

|} sound me in the teaching of the Modern Languages and Literatures 


The Subscription Price of the current annual volume is 
$5.00 for the United States and Mexico; Canada $5.25 
and $5.50 for other countries included in the Postal Union. 


Contributors and Publishers will please address matter for the English Department 
| of the Notes to James W. Bright; for the German Department to William Kurrelmeyer; 
, for the French Department to H. Carrington Lancaster; for the Italian and Spanish 
'} Departments to Gustav Gruenbaum. Other matter may be sent to the Editor-in-Chief. 

The address of all the editors is Johns Hopkins a Baltimore, Md, 

Subscriptions and other business communications should be sent to the Johns Hopkins 

/ Press, Baltimore, Md. 


| PREPARATION OF COPY 
\ All copy should be in typewritten form. 
.. » Underscore (for italics) all titles of books, periodicals, poems, plays and other 
Separately published compositions. 
Use numerals in designating foot-notes, and number foot-notes in unbroken sequence. 
p Use roman numerals for volume-reference, set off by a comma before a following page- 
reference. 
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A NEW VOLUME IN THE OXFORD FRENCH SERIES 
BY AMERICAN SCHOLARS 


| Moliére’s Les Femmes Savantes 
| Edited with an Introduction and Notes 


By C. H. C. Wrieut 
Professor of the French Language and Literature at Harvard University 


The Femmes savantes is one of Moliére’s last plays written when the shadow 
of death was already hanging over him. But none of his comedies shows greater 
animation and brilliancy of wit. In the present edition free use has been made 
of material to be found in various works from the Despois and Mesnard edition 
to those prepared for school use. Credit is due to those of Crouzet, Livet, 
Lanson, Figuiére, etc. In the text have been introduced the stage directions and 
general business of the Comédie Francaise, as indicated in the little popular 
Kdition de la Comédie Francaise, edited by Georges Baillet, who played the part 
of Clitandre off and on for thirty;two years, and which the editor believes to be 
of considerable assistance to the student. 


Copies for Examination with a view to class use may be had on request. 


American Branch 
35 West 32np Street, New YorkE 
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